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IF WE ONLY UNDERSTOOD. LONDON IS BUILT ON SPONGES. I 5 
3 we draw 9 herp inn, he Sip. ac So the 25 ready * ave You Lost a 85 Note? 
0 When — — — 
— ei re 
P Yet London is built : 
— shoei rok 3 Of conte, the statement requires a little explanation. of HORT STORIES will contain each week the photographs 
1 8 The flint that forms the substratum of London soil is 1 to ws. Some there we have 
1 aang — * nothing N sponges; if you examine the fossil bepeed, Seana 8 5 
* „or Hint, with a glass, you can see the structure | bout does not matter, We need only say that at this 
It we knew the care of trials, „ moment the ollice of SHORT STORIES conta 
=f ‘ais eda an the south-east of England the flint is found under | and thousands of photos, over the 
Pry 3 * e chalk beds, but in the Thames valley the water has | Kingdom. Very likely 
nf 5 — ually washed away thechalk and left the flint. “As WE HAVE GOT YOURS 
inderlying asa flint,” although perfectly correct, sounds rather | 4, * 
r strange in the light of the above facts. 5 E tell us 
Should we help where now we hinder ? = YOU HAVE LOST 85. 
Should we pity where we blame? CCC ˙ A I you think we haven't got a photo of send one 
Ob, we judge ench other harshly, Ec we You've put them on the . back and a 
Knowing not life’s hidden force, Mollie (puzzled): “But they're all the feet I have, | S i We shall not tell that, You must tell us, and 
Koowing not the fount of action permet | if yeu tell ws right YOU GET ES. 
Is less turbid at its source, — 2 — Get SHORT STORIES on Tuesday next, 
roy 5 amid the vege? ä “MOST FAVO NATION.” September 24, for fuller particulars. 
Oh, we'd love each other better „ Peal ASK ALL YOUR FRIENDS: 
u have in your ne a 1 
we only understood. ‘eae. te uate to wee S Is your Photo in SHORT STORIES? 
nee most favoured nation clause” for its imports into son | = = = 


ANIMALS WHICH DIE AND - 
COME TO LIFE 

Tuxnx are microscopic 
roof gutters and on the bark of trees, and are known as 
water-bears and wheel-animalcule. If 

under the they 

2 masses, which may be kept for years uninjured 
in the dried state. 

On 5 long interval 3 


rr 
search of food just as if nothing 


other nations are — 
our goods are 80 f 
favoured beyond N nations. But it isn’t like that 


other country you have probably flattered yourself that 
fond of us, after all—or that 
ly desired that we have been 


exactly. 
“4 is a deal of deception in those words to 


ry There 
the uniniti They merel signify that Great Britain 


is treated as well as any ion by the foreign 
country in —— as favourably and no more. 
All the big Powers have to treat each other alike in this 
respect, or there would be diplomatic disagreement and 
other unpleasant things. 

There are times when nations might feel inclined to 
wish that the clause did not exist. i 
wished to admit Russian 


— 
MaGrsTRATE: “You're a professional burglar, aren't 


— you? : 
One at the Bar: “No, yer worship; I ain't 
sone Oe x N management as 2 = . Fe E 
ire is re-organised twice a year—viz., in the decayed gentleman, yer worship, sn I jest took it up as 
St & a passenger | a fad.” 
Even ir ment wo Se ees 5 
utumn, w 
is light and the goods traffic heavy. TOUCHING THE SPOT. 
Changes are 1 to those 
but there is no month when train altera- 
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“Mes. MoLuraI ITT, said the physician, addressi 
the mother of the youthful patient, “ i — 
the duns 7 cheer up the little fellow—to rales his 
spirits and arouse bis interest.” . 

Turning to the bedside, he asked kindly : 

My lad, would not you like to be out this pleasant 
afternoon, spinning your 77 or watching other 

mes 


at their merry ga 

sick closed bis eyes wearily, as one who is 
not for world, and has lost all interest in the 
frivolities of a mun 


eee 
y was to sigh like one who is 
„ exclaimed the lad’s mother, 
the bye up at 

all, at all! Ar-r-r-r, N dar-r-r-rlin’, * 't 


loike to be \ t’rowin’ 
VeRafferty’s , or the Widdy Mul — 
pet cat to the y an’ watching the 
squanch the loife out uv a 

The sick boy prom sat up, and demanded his 
trousers in a voice of au 8 


A SLIGHT MISTAKE. 


Ax Englishman, who was staying for a short time at 
Nice, decided one morning to have a dip in the sea. 

On proceeding to the shore he began to look out for 
some secluded spot where he might undress. At last he 

t clear of everyone except some old women who 

‘ollowed him vey here, and whom he could not 
manage to shake off. He walked and walked until at 
last there was only one left. Finding it impossible to 
shake her off, and through ignorance of the language 
being unable to ask her to leave, he decided to ann 
undressing in the hopes that she would withdraw when 
she saw what he was about. 

As he removed his coat he was horrified to see her 
making a rush for him. He did not know what to do, 
when to his relief, she rapidly undid a huge bundle she 
carried began 


„ and to erect a portable tent round 
m. 8 
Then he ived it was for this the women had been 
following time. 


— hf 00-— 
BOOKSTALL CLERKS HATE THEM 


Sam a book-stall clerk to P. W. last week: 

“ When time its I watch our stall for book and 
paper thieves. are as crafty as crows, and almost 
as numerous, and to them means a serious balance 
on the wrong side of my accounts at the month’s end. 
But I've caught many of them at their little games, men 
Teneralf 8 ee — ee ble d 

a 0 my awhile, an 
— feck in the shadow at the side of the stall, 
where I can detect all their movements without being 


observed. 

“How do they go to work? A dozen different ways. 
Some carry a coat or a waterproof on their arm, and 
while asking the price of a certain book they will quietly 
slip another book under their coat. They y try 
the game on when there is a crowd round the stull. 
Some of them will snatch up several papers, one after 
the other, throw down a penny, and walk off. 

“ Others try the ‘exchange’ dodge. They ask to be 
allowed to ‘glance at one of the daily papers for a 


moment.’ 

“Having done this, they replace it with a polite 
‘thank oat Where is the ‘ian 7 . they put 
down an old one they bring with them for purpose, 
and carry the new one away. 

7 of the old hands are very bold. They will take 
up a book and stand reading it until a crowd authers 
round the stall, when they avail themselves of the first 
chance they get to sli; with their prize. 

“ When caught at these tricks, as t. 7 often are, they 
will plead absent-mindedness or kleptomania, and 


return the book or magazine with profound apologies.” 
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2 at my service. Similarly it executed the professor’s 
orders. 
“T have some hopes,” said the essor 1 
“ that in time he will — a rudimentary intelligence. 
Alre he shows some disposition to think. For 
example, if you make a mistake—— ” 5 

d, I called. He tried to reach that seat, but in 
a Then he turned and wheeled rapidly to the 
professor. ; 
“He knows that I set him, you see,” observed his 
master proudly. Good boy, aa boy.” He added a 
G to the seat calendar, and the machine ran round and 
proceeded to offer his wares one by one. He is not 
set to do that,” said the professor proudly, but he 
thinks G must be dumb!” 


Ever Had _Loafingtitis ? 


Some Terrible Complaints that Arm 
Discover in Tommy. een 


Mirrranr doctors frequently are (or consider them. 


selves to be) with results oft. 
disconcerting to Tommy, who, „is not always in 


the wrong. 

Among those “ going sick” at a Pretoria ne 
morning was an who claimed i 
ing from u chest ailment. His regimental 


THE SIKESPORT. 
By Owen Oliver. 


— 


# two distinct stages in scientific discovery,” 
aid Pace Finis, i we were walking back from Le 
conservatory, where he was wing green — wi 
pink leaves. First there is the discovery of the hg 
of nature ; and secondly, these is the harnessing of them, 
i man. : 
ven sion 1 8 marrellously successf ul in 
both,” I said warmly. Sales ene Ot N 
i is patent rai | 
ol igen ee 5 slew a ihewer to fall within a 


A major of the 1 sub-charge of a certain 
hat, V mr he carelessly, “is a mere trifle; but it 


carefull: tehi g u. 
patient who had been transferred from the N 
at length convinced that be had to deal with a case of 


illustrates my remark. ‘aman nature demands a 11 of time; | shamming, and addressed the man as follows: “Hiv 
certain eomeliness 5 rape 1 aul. Art- at the hour he bowed 224 e e. the nicht. long do you aay you were lying in the field hospital 75 
3 whieh. the repellent naturally inheres. K ae 1 away that port,” I observe with 2 ; Ten gays. u And you have been for five divs 
I have discovered the force; but I have not essed aide at the ng * lecanter on the right-hand | lying me 


essor chuckled. 
8 a is nothing to with him. It is the 


Sik 
1 You speak in riddles, professor.” 
“ — yen bere heard of Sikes? ” 


3 well. may now kneel and scrah 
i ilks, the satins, and the laces in which the 
Kntiniae mind delights. ‘That is just the difficulty.” then 
“Have you many new forces waiting harnessing? I 
asked with interest. 


An artilleryman scheming a rest, was at first 
elated by the courteous manner in which the mild 


“So many that I shall probably never try to disco wor 45 examining officer tly swallowed his stateme ie 
ba th — devote the, remainder of my life to 7 Foca The port—which isn’t really port, by the | but, became somewhat alarmed at the (to bim) fornid, 
utilisi ose I have 5 f 


way —is of a pretty little arrangement for his 


“Could you not get a partner to do the practical able 17 of the A mp presently written 


lication? ” benefit. You must be careful never to touch it.” a name, his im being that the doctor 
*? Fie shook his head of ay explain,” I said. ‘ vered the existence of @ serious ailmeit, 
He wouldn't understand the forces sufficiently. No, In the first „it is obvious that these French by himeelf. His feelings were, however, 


windows, hidden from the road by trees, and very lightly 
fastened, are the place he would choose for entry.” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

„When he entered he could not fail to notice this 
brilliant decanter glistening in the electric light. It is 
a new material of mine, I may observe.” 

„Most beautiful,” I murmured. 


; I must improve myself in — construction. I 
725 rapidly — 80 oe e came to the top of the 
front steps, and the doctor tossed his latch-key care- 
lessly at the door. It mptly inserted itself in the 
keyhole, unlocked the door, and dropped into his out- 
stretched hand, whilst the door flung itself open. 

4 — I see a few of the experiments?” I asked 
eagerly. 

With pleasure, my dear fellow. This evening you 
shall see two . them my new automatic waiter and 


1 Bi 72 


„My wine cellar cupboard in the dining room, which 


you have noticed.” . . 

“A remarkable handsome and massive piece cf 
furniture. What struck me most was the curious 2 
in which it rose in the centre to a couple of panell 
doors, like a wardrobe.” 


rather mixed upon learning later that Low Phyntitis ” 
was merely the worthy medico’s spelling of the well- 
known disease “ Loafin(g)titis.” 

A sufferer fronrhome-sickness, S failing eye. 

© convoy,” that 
is, in r to a base ital, a being 
examined the medical authorities with whom 
rested the decision as to invaliding to England. Tested 
with dotted cards and lettered boards, he, of course, saw 


rae 
i 
2 


8 
f 
f 
I 
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which, by means of my latest force, R 
hand. e door of nh right-han 
wood and arm 00 


f 
i 
FI 
2 
f 
F 
F 


frame; with this Tommy could not see at all. 
it and among a box of lenses, 
the officer, remarking, my man, this is much 
; I. think you will see with this,” replaced 
„„ 3 tt 1 ame or Ags Tommy could a 15 much 
in - is . “doing guards” i 
provide a terrific electric aheck for anyone even trying — ee e 
ters, and do so. At six, the outside wall opens, and he is shot 
fone in tiers. At the top it had about thirty lain 
ilies, arranged somewhat * the shape of a n It 


number of small umatic wheels. Just below the 


the ward that he might put the man 
lilies it had a of perpetual calendar arrangement, 08 


on ‘the repl 1 le abstainer,” 
was. in w tone. Oh! no, sir, inter- 
rapted the AA eted one, who then stood crimsoning and 


Sik with speechless admiration. 
5 t beautiful carving,” I said enthusiastically, 
“and the cutting of the decanter is magnificent. But I 
can scarcely believe that the contents are not port.” 
“ Ah!” said the professor, “a mere optics iibusten. 
Let me show you. 


which the professor adjusted to read as follows: 


Port, No. 2. 
13 No. J. No. 11. 


Cigars, No. 1, No. 5, No. 9, No. 32. 
8 « There!” said he. Now our friend has his instruc- 
ions. 

a * Se 2 8 11 * ; 
„Oh, it’s very plain, f an t are · 
axes of the ellipse round the table. B and D are our 

seats. He begins at 7.15 with dy, which I kn 
you prefer, and Scotch whisky, which I a drink 
with dinner. He works up to liqueurs at 8. Then he 
comes under a different dispensation. Instead of movi 
to and fro behind our seats, he comes only when he is 
called, offers the wine you ask for, and retires, when 
you re the bottle, until he is called again. At 
cleven he goes to his cupboard—and locks himself in for 
the ent I Tried.“ Marvellous 
“ Marvellous!” I cried. “ Marve ! 
earth can he tell who calls him?” e 
8 y, you s name ur seat— D. 
fily-shaped cups there is a) kind” of shay 5 
8 only to heat gers of contain Mite f en 
you ca you arouse the energies—t 
which I have classed A 2 8 . 


“Tf I were to tell people they wouldn't beli ” 
a * Lan — shrugged his shoulda 
intention of ma i i ic,” 
he said. “The affair is not wort the saat seni, bab 


wi 
hi he drew up a notice in large Roman 
— to Bang Kin” peek atest: “Come an join us. 
night eS ee ae 
3 at the entrance to a churchyard. The 
point of this invitation can be best appreciated by old 
campaigners. 


drawing h 
e ad Pa ee hoe SL et 


sleep till té-morrow morning. 1 t — 

fortable.” So f woke up the butler—a réal pg. and wo 

laid Auge * N . called out 
good - — 8 answ 

growl—and went to bed. 7 e 


It was a fine morning, so I got u half- 
and walked out in the, garden 0 await 9 . — 
uent intervals ; but I judged it wine SS give pe sagen 


JUS? PUBLISHED. 


THINGS A WOMAN WANTS TO KNOW. 


‘With an Illustrated Section on 
The Folding of Serviettes. 
EDITED BY ISOBEL, OF HOME NOTES. 
Price 1s.; postage 2d. extra. 
Some of the numerous subjects dweit upon in this handbook are: 
To remove acid stains.—Uses of alum.—Uses of ammonia.—To white: 
— — — of baths, 248. Boliad Beet — Bess 
and wasps’ sting — — to keep birds in c2ycs.— 
feet. 
boiled water.—To soften and boots and shoes.—To make 


brilliantine.—To treat anions ips about butter.—Administeriu< 
castor oil.—To clean smoked ceilings.—Easily made cement.—Chapy«l 


Punctually at six o'clock the bricks . 
3 outstretched — 2 ee retry 
8 -eagled flight thro the air. e alighted upon 
the feather beds with a dull thump, and 2 sat up 
rubbing himself. 1 

Good morning, professor,’ id cheerfully, i 
him to rise. He gathered — — ad if 


my arm. 
“In the window.” he cried. “Break it 


. A hands and lips.—Chilblains.—Tips children’s health, etc.— 
as I had to make the experiment for other purposes 1 Quick! The automatic dog!” Upon the instant there To extinguish on fire.—To coal Remedy for 1 
thought T might as well put it into u practical form. To test damp boda Diasshae. Colours aed the aves they mill take — 
Ah A 9 — . us 41 down.“ — lint about —The — To, was! fine lige Hints 

800 re sea about fish,—' prepare fe dancing.—' Wers 5 .— 
forward and helped me to B 1 2 5 Garnishes.—To remove — hair nnd hands —Cure for heal. 


i 
7 
f 


ve ink stains.—To clean jewellery, 


kid . bottles, paiut d work, 

cafe. einen ha whiccled back, tothe cupboard. and | for few Pie derte g nt be Weg, anf Last | tee ea wil apr eden pla is ini 
The machine glided to my left hand. "| ® Spe. OL large vases. ‘Then the growling ceased. | shout meat milk, Poutoet, poultry putaings, minds, 00s 5 
Tell him what you will have.” From the fall window we saw him trotti —.— oi on making pastry.—On 


back to his kennel—a sofa cushion betw. teeth 
‘ nef 1 said the leaned eae . 
77 2 A nn but I have hopes of 

“ 
me id preter, mig firmly, “that he was left 


kin. —U cs 
soda.—To remove —Hints about tea.—Totfe,-— 


Tooth powder.—Uses of make violet powdcr.—To 
revive withered dowera-—Lotion for wrlaklen, de, d 


— — 
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Sherry and lemonade,” I said. 
He—or — out some sherry, uncorked a bottle 
rod lemonade, filled up the glass, and placed it on tho 


ee Cigars,” called the doctor, In a moment a t 
Cigars and cigarettes were held out, and a 8 


pictures.—Remedy for pimp es. Anti. 
—To soften 


If you can’t witness the great yacht race, 


you can at least read a fine article by Sie Thomas Lipton in the October ROYAL MAGAZINE. 


EE ENDING 
voor. 26, 1901. 


P 


ross 
fork the letters G N and numbers 58 and 59 respectively 
would be imp: 
alternative rou! 
would he 7 
as at Retford. 
Why is this? atte 
Ask any person 
the railway systems of the 
railway man, and in nine cases 
will be to the effect that it is 
prevent the tickets being 
matter of fact, this 
The actual reason for the 
to prove that it has been used over 
it is available. 
In the case of a journey from 
field the route 14 you 
be indicated on the face of your 
Nottingham as you 
you would have to pay 
class. But al the 
ffield oe to travel porti 
She it is necessary over a on 
Great Central’s line, and that railway naturally wanta a 
share of the money 


5 a ree Hag bing Howe, 
fect 

institution the Great Northers, in common 
other railways, sends a return of 

to stations on other 
the Great Northern, the 
about 18. if you travel oid 
to Is. 7d. if you go vid 

not exact, but they are near 


3 


D rer Here 
and should any tickets ‘ 
vid Retford, the marks K, 

examiners at the House 


the designs 2 conclusively 
had el vid — gro 

j wi 
native routes is 
Euston, al 
vid Crewe and 
the starting-poin 
as is No. 2 at 


by the twelve (noon 
of the North 


F 


r 
Durs the 


Bricht inten ae 
Disco inte n Const way) a oblong 


Should you leave Aberdeen in a North British train 
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your ticket would be impressed with the number 265 
and a small isosceles triangle cut right out, but if you 
patronised a Caledonian train only the number quoted 
—_ appear, 

ory. from Scarborough to Doncaster leavin 
York in a Great Northern cafe would have his ticket 
marked G N, or G Bit he rode in a Great Eastern train, 
The jo from Hull to Leeds can be performed in 
either No | Eastern or London and North Western 
* and 5 A N are marked , 3 w. 

range to say, way conveying the most 
sengers—the Great Eastern—has aay four — 
where numbered ticket nippers are used. They are 
Peterborough, Cambridge, Histon, and March, and the 
— bani 674, 675, 75, an 


KINGS HATE ADS. 
And ha U 
ve an —— Way of nn this to 


iguica utes sisctoooee a gene ee 
ring adv as or 
that This might r to be good busi- 
— for the advertiser, but in reality it does him ulti- 


There is nothing crowned heads dislike more than 

any ee names in advertisements. A prominent 

tradesman, who had supplied the Royal families 

of Europe with his wares for applied for 

the 1 a _ 4 jesty’s accession. 

granting it on 

ames of hie oval 

was ultimately granted on the con- 
Royalt 22 2 Pa at bein 

are equa —__ 

by British 8 bave often 

withdrawn their custom on account of this. 


do with medical considerations. 

Another London firm er agian ed habit of - 
laying the Royal arms o lor a quarter of a 
comes without ary question being raised. The sales- 


men were, 8 some time since to see a 
isti „looking gentleman enter und demand by 
what 1 ey displayed the arms. One of them 
replied t had the royal custom, and pre- 
sumed they the right to them. 
„Tou haven't,” the tleman—a 


minen 
\—“ and Bad — 


remove them at once, or there will be trouble. You have 
no right to display those arms, and take my advice and 
remove them.” 

The tradesman did not 
next 8 


da 
No; does not 
Royalty. They call N. 
showing resentment. 
ee fe 
Policen: Now, then, why don't you a, 
an 


Didn't you see me put up my’ 
xt - Well, 1 did notice H came coer 9 bik dark 
like.” 


— — 
I confess Td er riches to love. A kiss 
Pg et may be en but it isn't worth any- 
” 
Jim: “ Well, it’s always worth its face value.” 
ane — 
MERCHANT : 5 matter with your writing 


care to e the matter, and 
3 

the long run to “boom” 
and have an unpleasant way of 


when 


Hz went fishing, and when he came back a friend met 
and asked 7 
scorn. 
exclaimed the friend, “ you are truthful, any- 
are not.” 


Goh bat T wouldn't The 
twelve pounds.” 


TO MAKE SILKWORMS SPIN MONEY, 


This is an Industry you can Start on Five 
Shillings Capital. 


Quren ALExaNDRA has expressed the desire that 
the silk materials used for the dresses to be worn at the 
coronation ceremonies shall be of British manufacture. 
Years ago the silk industry was one of the strongest 
sinews of our home trade. 

But f. competition and the enacting of the 
1 permitting French silks to come in duty free, had 
to 


ect of destroying the t silk centres which used 
flourish in Spitalfields, Coventry, Macclesfield, 
Dublin and Manchester. 
Now, silk culture can be pursued in a modest way, 
with profit, by the humblest folk. 
First is required. 


comes the accommodation that 
Youths with a fancy for a hobby, no matter what it is, 
and who dabble in silkworms, =e satisfied hag hens 
meagre boxes they can obtain for carrying on their 
pastime; but to conduct the industry on anything like 
a large scale it is necessary that you should appoint a 
room for the purpose. 

„ must be dry and warm and always at 
aneven temperature. Have a number of shelves 
ranging one above another from floor to ceiling. If 
you thought it wiser not to go to any penne in the 
matter until you have tried your hand at it, then you 
may conduct operations, reducing the number of worms, 
on trays arranged on tables. 


arches composed of twigs between the shelves. 

You get the worms in the egg state. You will have 
no difficulty in finding where to get them—seed shops 
usually keep them. ir price is about twopence or 
threepence per 1 To make anything of a show 
and repay yourself for devoting attention to the 
business you —.— to have at least some 5,00 eggs. 
* — 5 heets of paper with the them 

08 wi on on 
the shelves, or and cover m over with 


penny. Lettuce leaves would do at a pinch, but the 
mulberry leaf is better, as this powerfully assists the 
worm in the fabrication of its silk. 


This is the sign that the worms are about to spin 
their silk, and they climb up on to the twigs for that 


growers prefer twigs, whilst others—and it is 
the custom in this country—have a leaning for paper 
bags, into which they place the worms which are about 
to repr pyres ery ep oy — — — 
8 e one end and po an 
pba at the other. you do not want the trouble of 
making them you may procure them where you obtained 


e eggs. 

If you adopt the twig system take care that no two or 
three worms form a partnership and agree to make one 
cocoon between them, for the silk procured in way 


creatures give the 


1 warning, as 

Il it develops into its third natural 

a moth, 

Whether your worms are given or are placed in 

will find that on the third day they will be 
un threads of silk. will 

ves u silken envelope, which 
It takes from six to 


ios „ 
and in its trend follows of unwinding the 
fine silk thread on to winders, accessories which you can 

the usual way. Some growers 
to kill the insects „ and 


stage und 


called the cocoon. 


f 
5 
i 
8 
4 

EK 


again, begin the silk unwinding 


rocess 
while the worm or caterpillar is still in ite chrysals 
state and alive. 


When Sony Sate passed through Nature's forms and 
become 


and from twelve to 


from one ounce of eggs, 
d of 


raised 

fourteen pounds of cocoons produce about one 
raw silk. The market price for one pound of raw silk 
is about six shillings. There are ten classes of silk-worm, 
the most common of which is called the mulberry. 


ö e 5 
Half-a- crown is paid for ev: Question used, and 
two guineas a — for Replies. 


REPLIES. 


why such large numbers of wealthy Americans migrate Vith him. 


to this country and the Continent. 


They can get more 
for their money here at home. 


can 
The Government of New Zealand has deliberately set | r 


its face against the accumulation of wealth. It is said 
that there are only about a dozen men in the Colony 
worth £10,000 a year. oa land and personal 
property, 9 income, are so graduated as to make 

great fortunes 


grows 
yond a certain size, the Government has the power to 
buy him out and re-distribute the estate among settlers. 
These drastic laws are at present in an 8 
stage. Their success, or otherwise, can only be proved 


by time. 
e. "THE MOST USELESS ANIMAL. 
Which Asimal is of the Least Use to Mankind? (as.) 

It is very difficult to assign any 
carnivora, such as lions, tigers, panthers and wolves. 
They provide a certain amount of sport, but, if they were 
not hunted for pleasure they would have to be so of 
necessity in order to keep down their numbers. Their 
skins are of little or no use, whilst no civilised race—and 
few uncivilised—care to eat their flesh. 

The Tasmanian Devil is, however, not only utterly 
useless to man, but most wantonly destructive. Heeats 
everything almost, from wallaby and sheep to rats and 
fowls, and what he cannot consume he tears to pieces. 
He is given to slinking into houses or huts, and will—if 
nothing more attractive offers — carry away whatever of 
leather he cun come across—boots or shoes for choice. 
His ferocity is unbounded, and the strength of his 


jaws is such that his grip upon an ce is onl 
Feleased with his own death. Tie = potter be no utility 
at all to mankind, and, if he serves any purpose other- 
wise in creation, its nature still remains to be dis- 


covered. 
OUR FIRST SEA-LAWS. 
Which are the Earliest Articles 
an English Fleet? (5730.) 


The oldest extant are those one by William de 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


to the larger France. 


of War for the Government of 


. Nun mise 
Burr. 26, 1901. 


Which was P (8732. 


cards is wrapped in such 
certain whether they 
the East, or by independent 
We can only say that playing 
cards seem. to have appeared in Europe about the middle 
century, possibly in Italy, whence they 

diy spread to other countries ; and that th 


| 


the first use 
was divination, emblematical 
When the suits had been com. 
invention of new 
* proceeded — The earliest of which we know 

1 German Landknechtsspiel. or 
Countryman’s of which a form has been traced 
in France as early as 1392 under the corrupted name of 


of the fifteenth century, a game 
at Venice with a pack uf 
124 two of were emble- 
matic were regarded as rest. Curds 
145), when the pack bad 
ractically — form in which it is now so 
— but we have no mention of any particular 
ee . — 5 = his Christmis 
sermon rump, or triumph, a pastime als» 
alluded to by re. this pain was of 
er origin or there grew out of it on English 
the = of whist, first named by Taylor, the water 
poet, in 1621. ; 
66 ” 


PRETENDED 

Who First Called “‘ The Pretender” by that Name? (5735.) 

The title was attached to the son of James II.—sn)- 
cg | inguished as the Old Pretender—from bis 
birth. At that time his parents, as well as the Roman 
Catholic factions at home and abroad, were most anxious 
that a male successor should be born to James, whose 
ee es be 11 The 
Protes' on other were disgusted at the 
birth of a son to the tad dosioved thes intent to be 
a pretended Prince of Wales, foisted on the nation b 
James in order to serve the ends of the Church to whic 


THE BATTLES OF WATERLOO. 


Did British Forces Defest 3 


| 


Which Piece of Territery has been the 


ef the Greatest 
Nas ber of Disputes amongst Nations 


a 


maintained that 

ge, the ion preceding 
his arrival, stated that one of the objects of his coming 
was to examine the of the child’s legitimacy, 
whilst in the Acts of Parliament which followed the 
resolution, this son of James II. is constantly referred 
to as “the pretended Prince of Wales” and was spoken 
of in both Houses as “the Pretender.” The name 
gained additional point when the younger James pre. 
tended” to the throne, during the 1715 rebellion, and 
otherwise, whilst his son, Charles Edward, succeeded te 
the title as the “ Young Pretender” in 1745. 

COSTLY HOSPITALITY. 


à perennial cause of war between that Power 
. weak a, wham hs Warsdlcey paanell 
same went on when 0 
under the sceptre N century. 
During the Austrian War of Succession, in the mid 


of the eighteenth century, France seized almost the | Was it ever Customary to Present Guests with the Dishe; from 
Flemis inces, restored ich Eaten? (5740. 

8 be ‘he Aix. 10 Lg 1 5 . begat "4 — to have Deen's way ancient practice, and 
the possession of ; ut forty years later, | probably originated in the East in the practice of send- 
‘Anstlin and the Belgi 3 41 3 ing one or two dishes from the Royal taboo a recipient 
a gor — 2 a p the of s bounty. It was ood that the dish 
ple the whole i 1 by | should be am it really consisted the value cf 
8 the eatables were more in the nature 
ONE-READING BILLS. of a com t. In medisval Europe it was 


Do any Bills Fass with tu: one Readiag in each Hense? (Va. 
Yes. This is the case with a bill for a general pardon | tell: 
or “act of grace as it is usually termed. It origi eo 
ee eee i from an Act of * 
nity, a 


long the custom for kings and nobles to testify 

[ of a Ae gong or a story. 
sending him a draught of 
oper ms =" the 1 and 
keep the goblet, which was ilver and some- 
times of “gold. This developed into the practice of 


Forz, of Oléron, Justiciary of the Navy of Richard I., the Crown, and is read onee | giving dinner-sets, often of great value, to the most 
for the regulation of the which that King — mombere being unoerered afer Gistinesished on N — After the 
for the relief of the Holy Land. This code, which it receives the Royal assent in the ordinary form. | banquet ven by the East India Com y to James I., 
u n the ancient sea-laws of Rhodes, became: the basis Such a bill cannot be amended by either House ZP ptford in 161", 
of the Black Book of the Admiralty,” which was the | of Parliament, but must be accepted in the form in the guests were requested to take the valuable dishes, 
standard authority in the Ad Court as late as | which itis received from the Crown, or rejected. By 27 | and to carry them home as souvenirs. King Edward 
the end of the eighteenth „ although, as | Henry 0. 24, pardon is declared to be the sole | VII. was recently presented with a table service from 
regurds 5 its rules were m. a prerorative of the King. In modern practice this which he had eaten at a lunch during u visit to the late 
passed by Parliament in 1645, as as = ve is subject to some restrictions, 1 — ite Em Frederick. The service was designed by the 
Bate A a Tuan rahe Muna | Bs one person is Goon Rots Ec ts hak | Sea wenl Sasha afc = 

H “The a ift 
War. It is notable, however, that this Act, like its pre- Lieutenant Nn f — R 

Questions. “ Waar beautiful chestnut hair Miss Yellerton has!” : 

——— r ao She uses the comic journals for curl- N i 
. ol — pond in firearms been #0 ; — — — — — 
e pars of Burope oT ee ean tion, is ware “ Are you superstitious? Do you believe in Sm THOMAS 

a when marching in long rauks | Suoceseful Merchant: / No; newspaper advertisements LIPTON 

‘When was the first masked ball held in England are better—and cheaper.” CONTRIBUTES 

5767. Has any Pope since the Reformation sought to have direction 

„) F . 8 5 
» 9 
er we ain all dare the Roun | Ob nee Eier i run fer H man · | „ 
i man 
. “ He isn't; he keeps pigs.” * 
CONDITIONS. 

‘We shall be glad to receive from our readers replies to any of the Tue master of one of our village schools 

2 by Fg e ay | given them to propare the night ithay all” 
or all matter printed. The same — 
may send replies to any number of a jes, whether his own or excellently except one at the bottom of the 

not, _Havelopes pata Fee at clase. On being asked to say his he said: 
eek tay et Eran, Senay „lee Why, whats your head 
FC K replies are ered most togtven tor? . eee 


Boy: To keep my collar on, sir.” 


The October ROYAL MAGAZINE contain: 4 fine article by Sir Thomas Lipton. 


ae ae «˖˙ . — — ] 


dollars down. The 2 Ar 
tag then, t 
on 


HOW | RAN HIS WORSHIP THE MAYOR. 


The Confessions of a Smart Private Secretary. 


his home-bound train. 
The “new agent,” as this was previously stipulated, 


Wuen Mr. Timothy Bumpus was elected mayor by 
his colleagues in 
does not demur, and ay go out. But, as 
they do so, unknown to the victim a change of is 


the Town Council Chamber, some 
wonder was expressed as to how he would conduct him- 
elf wills ia ites, It was well enough known that he 


effected. When safely aboard, just before the had plenty of money and a fair of “ business 
— out, the counterfeit bag is handed the brains,” but it was that his undoubted lack of 
sharper, with the strict injunction that he shoul 


education and tact and inborn courtesy would lead him 
and his friends into many awkward difficulties, for his 
isa city with a cathedral, and there is a large resi- 
dential section which does not fear to show its disgust 


not open it until he arrives home. And to this the 
victim His surprise and chagrin can better be 
im than described when he does open it, and fin 
instead of notes, that it is full of—sawdust. 


had and horror when anything approaching a slip in public 
But these sharpers sometimes have the tables turned | manners occurs. 

wanted on them; and y by former victims. However the intimate associates of Timothy Bumpus 

0 5 vestigation On one some of them made their temporary | rose to the for engaged me at a decent 
i Page of them needed filling, and that very badly. remises an empty shop near a busy 8 salary for twelve months to act as private 

ian ive to make am Appelt e When th bag containing their monay was brovg t out | and general otum to his Worship the Mayor. At 

7 951 but that would never do,” objected the young the intended victim looking it over, when, | the time I was twenty-five years of had been to 

1 be leaving town to-morrow for a while, | Suddenly raising his he said someone had called | a famous public and had gone from there to 

uuf i cant tb be thom Lone before T go” from the back room. Balliol College, Oxford. Afterwards I had resided 


“Did nore * gaid the sharper under whose escort he 
was. “I dn’t hear it. Wait, and I'll be back in a 


minute.” 

But the moment he reached the back room where his 
confederates were, there was a t crash, and on 
hurrying into the shop the gang found their bird had 
smashed the front plate-glass window and fled, 4 
their 15,000 dollars with him. They knew better than 
. Urten anrtionlac " grvau-aoola” wen 
“working ca) „those i “ green- men 
went out of business for — time after. 

On another occasion the intended victim, on a pretence 
of looking at the notes in a good light, moved towards 


for a few months in Berlin, and Paris and Florence, 
which I had followed up by a flying visit to America 
and two in a ne per office in London. So 


the task, on presenting his bill the young man non- 
cally informed him he was afraid he couldn't pay 
* U an m 
50 to — said the dentist, “that you 


Chamber for placing him in the high position they had 
done, and his earnest words respecting his strong deter- 
mination to be above all things fair and just, as well as 
his modest reference to his 5 carry on the 
glorious records made by his illustrious predecessors, 
carried his hearers completely away. course, the 


As murdering him wouldn't bring the money back, the 7 
1 ate — any — lh rig er 333 on had to let their outwitter king, however, | Mayor scarcely deli the as I have written 


the 1,000 dollars be carried with him first. But the 
man, who had been swindled once, didn’t object to this, 
and said he would be willing to make the same 
exchange every day. 


—_— go ——_—_——. 
HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED. 


it. He had, poor man, great difficulty with his-verbs. 
His tongue would ring out a most pronounced “was” 
when a smooth little were would have been better. 
But, on the whole, I found his Worship a very pains- 


upil. 
The Nayor-s letters to the local Press knocked” 
everybody. Correspondents in all stations of life, from 
the vicar to the rag-and-bone merchant, wrote ope 


THE DENTIST SCORED. 

The dentist contemplated this monumental impudence 
for some moments in silence while he thought things 
aes ae ga tleman, and I suppose 

“It b re a 

oe — ihe’ money you will come in 


— day aa got Outside it was tropical weather the worthy sentiments he was suppored to have ; 
5 Oh yes!” plied the young man eagerly. “Tn do The sun was exceedingly Echoes of his uprightness and his thoughtfulness were 


to be heard on all sides. Even his work as a magistrate 
attracted attention by its broad toleration. His sym- 
poy with those in distress, and his sincerity in speak. 

g to those who were in trouble through no fault of 
their own, were proclaimed to be most touching, and no 
one could understand how it was that good old Timothy 


„ Well, that will be all right,” said the 2 dentist, “ only 
if teeth pained meanw ou m 
if your terettiy. T2. afraid I hurried the job a ll 
just now, but a'll sit back in the chair I'll put caps 


on, and they will insure the fillings lasting.” Bumpus had not been chosen long a M 
go as Mayor. 
Nae owner — and —— And now that their courtship was over, I had a good deal of worry in Keeping his Worship in 
inn pag br gr egenn — all the nerves Whatever the future might be, the right place as politics. I pointed out with 
rs g man Whether he had to wait for his dinner, all the force and eloquence at my command how ill- 
rose from the chair he found out his mistake, for, if the Or she was kept waiting for tea, „ ä 1 egal teal 
8 c 1 as : others before him had not sbirked their “ dut , ia that 
been awful. worrles and cares, respect. course I pointed ou as chief of t 

“Now you can go,” said the dentist ; and the To be silent they even were able Corporation his boun ä 


young man went. It is safe to assume, if he lives 


: 


impartial on all topics of the day. He might have a 


through the awful sensation of the exposed nerves card, I said, but he would serve himself and bis cit 
trying to hammer his head off, he will hardly ever try ee 3 best by not playing it at the wrong moment. When FA 
to be smart again. If the days of their ccurtship pleasant, the head of matters the very test and safest method is 
THE “GREEN-GOODS GAME.” They 104 1 43 = N always to act with the utmost reserve and cauticu. I 
In the United States there are regular gangs of sing ill of each othe coceuxmunded Mime fo:vend. the reports of the procest- 
a lb n ‘ They'll hear nothing r. ings in the House of Commons, and to frame his own 
as Peat they és te to tae 3 . Nor grumble at aught that may come, demeanour on that of the Speaker of that august 
3 d keepers of the small towns But will both be unspeakably happy, assembly as far as possible. 
ceil villawes rr. large cities, principally New Because they are both deaf and dumb. That poss of mine was a sly one; Mr. Bumpus loved 
York or Ohi the aid of tenting citculars. In — me much more for comparing his position with that of 


Mr. Speaker. 

I put his Worship up to many new tricks, just as 
incidentally I ran him in for not a little expense. He 
gave a tea and entertainment to the inmates of the 
workhouse, to the postmen, and to the old inhabitants 
over sixty years of age, just as all his predecessors had 
done. But I persuaded him to invite the Mayors of 
neighbouring towns to a —_ o g ceremony of tlie 
new waterworks. And I wrote by the score to 
persons of influence asking them to honour the pro- 
ceedings by attending. I invited one prominent man 
on the strength of the expected presence of another 
equally promir ent! The cccasion, in due course, was 
the talk of the whole reg and his Worship's speech 
was reported almost in full in newspapers printed in 
distant towns. 


these they assure them, in confidence, that they have 
printed off some absolutely perfect counterfeits of the 
paper money in general circulation in the States. This 
money is known as “greenbacks,” from its colour ; hence 
the term “ 2 The supposed counterfeiters 
further —— 1 their notes can positively not be 
detected from genuine treasury notes, and the victim 
would do well to become one of their distributing agents. 
If he will come to the ci make their headquarters, 
he can inspect the notes for himself, and if aa with 
them may buy as much as 15,000 dollars worth for 1,000 
dollars of legal currency. 

When the victim snaps at the bait, and comes to the 
city to meet the supposed coiners, he wears some pre- 
arranged symbol, such as a rose in his buttonhole, and 


PLEASE SCRAWL HERE: 


One of the t problems of England is how to 
preserve the “ alow pieces ” from those vandals among 
the sightseers who delight in scrawling their names 
upon Chjests of public interest, and thus defacing them. 
But a very good solution of this problem is to be found 
in a pleasant little village called Swanage, in the south 
of Dorset. „ 

There, some ago, among many other things, a 
Mr. Burt, who from a humble quarryman rose to become 
one of the Sheriffs of London, built a huge granite globe 
one hundred and fourteen feet above the sea, and just a 
little way outside the town. It isa ect atlas, with 
the land part “raised,” like a bas-relief, and about the 
alcove in the cliff in which it stands a wall of marble 


is met at station by the — One of these 5 

; A 8 A A So successful was Mr. Bumpus’s term of office that he 

enue — in a roundabout yey fo ow 25 is arran ae ee 2 to the universe | was unanimously chosen fon a second year. But I 
ises that will been just amous carved on the 


couldn't spare the time, and without me I knew he would 


transaction is to take place. ved he leaves Naturally Mr. Burt, knowing the ways of some people, : A A 
i 1 9 3 Lobe eut u . I, therefore, with the help of his medical 
: N — — of eb, A 5 „ did not relish the idea of having either the globe or N y him that he needed feat and change, 


these tablets scrawled so he erected two additional 
slabs apart, looking jus like a couple of plain tomb- 
stones, and these bear the following invitation : 

“Pgopiz Destzovs OF WRITING THEIR Names, 
Prease po 80 HEB.” 

The hint seems to have had the desired effect, for 

ch there is some writing on these stones, the globe, 

and the tablets bearing the inscriptions, are quite 
untouched. 


man, 

and on the plea of impaired health I got bim away to 
Nice for two months. Some day, however, I shall re- 
visit Slimtown, and I shall take care that it is just 
previous to a year when there is certain to be more than 
usual éclat in municipal matters. What if it be next 
year, 1902, the year of His Majesty King Edward's 
Coronation ! e shall see. Anyway, if I don't run 
Mr. Bumpus into the glory of a knighthood it won't bo 
my fault —it will be entirely his own! 


while he retires to a room at the back, or behind a 


minations, which he ts as counterfeits. The — 
D purchaser m 
with notes from his pocket, finds that he cannot detect 


aries | ae a for the post of 


2 gs WEEKLY. 
: KIPLING LIMES CHEAP PAPER. 


„T. P.“ Hates to Waste a Match, and Irving is 
Saving with his Stage Paints. 


growled Halifax. “Some of councillors declare that 
my Mayor's parlour is the chabbiest in England, and 
that the chairs ‘ take the cake.’ : 

“Talk about chairs,” boasted Dford, “why I am 
giving £7 10s. a iece for the chairs for the Town Hall 
—I am even pay g 30s. apiece for chairs for the prees- 


Po FUE 
5 ' @ . 


LI of writin than are absolutely 


Ashton - under -Lyne Provides Shooting, * use of matches. 11 

Stalybridge Trout Fishing, and 2 24 very which these itt 

1 w est Ham Recommends personal matters are referred to, he gives expression 0 

a Pound Jam. two here — wil en the 

— 1 can't undoretand why so many people go the only which poker ag of the: rates on 1 of character will assail even the — — 
— anner Lyne. , football, and I'm the only town which receives a hun- T Br. pet , 

“Want some good shooting, I expect, remarked | dred heavil iaden excurmon trains.in a day and 100,000 | It is of Dr. Lightfoot, the late Bishop of 


Durham, that he could not bear to see le wa 

string. He himself seldom, if ever, cut the steiner. fa 
brown = parcel. He would struggle for fixe 
minutes a 7 knot rather than take out his 


people, and I’m the only town which a two- 
penny rate on advertisements, and I'm only 


Bedford. 9 
“Pooh! Why should Lancashire people, for instance, 
lent shooting | Poor Blackpool could not say anything more for lack 


£9 ox Tan maces ear can get exce! 
at home, free of cost.” 
2 Eh! What's that about free of cost, Ashton? 
briskly queried wide- awake Manchester,, 

= We're not talking about commerce,” said Ashton- 
under-Lyne, with a alt ht curl of the lip.“ we're talkin 
about sport—about shooting. To those in search 

pigeon shooting, I can. afford plenty of sport. 

It sounds funny,” said Manchester, doubtingly ; 
“very funny. Where's the catch P 
here's no catch at all. The fact is, some pigeons 
made the Ashton Town Hall their home, and they have 
multiplied to such = extent that there are hundreds of 


20 man pa „ springs, winter gardens, 
halle, aad 00 forth, all my own property and all run for 
my own t. The theatre is my own, 80 if you want 
sport and amusement——” 

“Come to me,” finished Plymouth. “I've not only 
adh gage theatre, but I have also got a Town 
8 h you are all welcome if you want a 


possibly help. With economy in view, too, he us 
epared a *. point, rather thun 5 15 
one, for he righ 1 the latter kind 


to accidental breakave 


HE HAD SPOILED HER. 


A urxes recently got wed, sad on the first pay day 
. i ze the munificent sum of 
five shillings with which to k house for the week. 
Much to his — she it without remark. 
The second week he put down only half-a-crown. This, 


nuisance. 

„There's none of that silly, artistic nonsense about 

me. I’m a manufacturing town, and have no use for 

fluttering birds in the Town Hall Square. They must 
„ I've ordered them to be shot whenever possible. 
‘ow’s your chance, and, when you tire of shooting, I can 


give you some fine fishing st d shilling a day.” however, was more than the wife could stand, and | table put upon his more mustard than was 
ASHTON’S “BOB-A-DAY” FISHING. accordingly there was a lively ten minutes. After things necessary. Be would pass a remark to the 
„For pigeons?” canctically remarked Bedford. had calmed down somewhat, after the storm, he ventured | effect that tie m eat up the ment. or he 
“No, not for pigeons, but for two feet trout. Iown | to 17 2 would say: I shall look to see your eyes watering 
a leko——" „Aw, Ah con see ow tis; Ah spoiled thee th’ fut . 
“Pardon me, Ashton,” remarked a Cheshire town, | week.” of the greatest su of the day are users 
“ we own, if ” ; 4 23 quantity of dressings. It is generally 
“ foun 0 uses much more 
no oie wae of course, may 


please. 
W snapped Ashton. “ idge and 1] Byes, «Th 
1 a N : ey say Maud Goody kissed a man at the 
1 ee Jones the night.” y 
Jack: “ s true.” ° 
Bess: “ How do know? 
Jack: I had it her own lips.” 


— — 
NOT TO BE DESIRED. 


“ My dear,“ said Mrs. Parvenu in her superior way, 
“1 am to see you eating that ood.” 
“But I it,” protested the unsophisticated Mr. 
Parvenu, “and why shouldn’t I eat it? It’s strength- 
ening, avd the ws7ifacturers make great claims for 
it.” 
“bey Gaim,” 2aid s. Parvenu, severely, “that it 
makes ‘yood red blood, to ie their own works.” 
Ee Well, isn’t that what ve all want?” asked Mr. 
caivty, o fish can live in it. Tt in't the Aire. Why, 3 = 
it swa “uy with fish, with tront. dace, and perch, and as You know Pte 2 L rs 


„ Oirenn u, rudel ejaculated Ashton-vnder- L. ne; eratie Lue 


the I. iir town bas jittlo love for ita Ches 
neler “Don't you see that West Ham wante to] = Genrreman: - But. J am afraid he wouldn't make a 


good . 
WEST HAM MAKES JAM. Wi 0 ii am terrier): “Not, a good watoh- ! 
„1 was only going to remark that I think there's J. lor’ bless bart, it was only last wee! this 
money to be made out of fish,” said West Ham thou t- animal held a burglar down by the throat and beat 
fully. “My School Board would make money out of it. his brains out with his tail. 
Do you know the Board has set up as a preserved fruit SS — 


ufacturer I sell: rime goose- P 
ety jam to — db ike by purchase ae on sbeardly EVER SEEN 8 WAIT 8 WEARING 


— 

85 ou never saw euch grand bei ange ene 
astically continued, “why, great 7 
raab Ur ds unbaited hooks. For one little shilling you 


have 7 
“ Tes, grunted Stal bridge, Ashton and I give good 
waite und abe woney out of it, but I, I alone, can let 
have trout-fishing free of ch In the river——” 


i — over the stables, was 

always annoyed if he f. any excessive and uscless 

2 in a horse-box. He would call the 

man and demand an explanation, and then le 
say 


a few quiet but weighty words on the folly of 


It would be found that authors sich as 
Thomas Herdy, or Rudyard Kipling, do not give 80 


writers of far less 


ts sell as quickly as they are written, are content 
0 and a bit of pencil, the ; rice of 


without it from a g of satisfaction in 
Jer 


selling a special line at 2d. a pound. 0 will shillings which Id redly be spent 
receive strict attention, an I trust by—” Ir is possible that a waiter at an old-established — wot to exercise bie — 
“That will do, thank you,” remarked aristocratic | family or commercial hotel may be found wearing | A well-known West-end tradesman whose income must 


York with mock courtesy. glasses, but in the great restaurants and cafés we have | be at least £1 500 a bas travelled from a northern 
York is not only an aristocrat, but it is a capitalist, | certainly never seen n. waiter wearing them. = suburb of London $a bis place of business by the same 
too; and ever since it suggested lending needy Ga head | This fact is worthy of note, because in every other | bus for nearly thirty years. Now if he were to take * 
£10,000 for ten years, it has been unusually supercilious 1 wearing glasses | cab it would mean less than £50 a year to him. but he 
towards towns connected with trade. seems to be on the increase, and even in our day-schools | will not do it. When it is pointed out to him that le 
Little Norton chimed in with “I guess you will not percentage of the children will be found | would save time and have more comfort he replies: 
make as much as a jam-maker, as I made as a house- | wearing glasses. “Bat 1 have the satisfaction every morning of deins 
breaker. I Lary 7 Church of St. Nicholas for £12,| It may be that restaurant waiters are illy } one ab and ninepence. A cab would be two shillinz*. 
in order to pull it down, #0 that I could build swimming | young men. ust so, but thousands of men of similar | and I ung y threepence. That beginning 
site. does me 1 and I go on prospering during the 


Ab ek i bare tons of and room — Most waiters commence as youths, and their calling Ar, curious past theve qualities is that they 
„ an saving ies is (Dit wo 
as well as other articles. Good bargain, eh ?“ makes no strain the eyesight, and consequently are not always with a view to saving; they are 
“If West Ham jam ie worth % a pound what are that may account in some measure for the abeunce of Sten practiced merely in order to buoy up the felts 
200 High Wycombe chairs worth?” queried the latter any necessity for the use of glasses. Many waiters are | or the consciences of those who are guilty of then’. | for 
place. „ hs more or less short-sighted, but they keep the fact to | the effect of these amall savings is w Le een tlie 
Wotchermean?” laconically further queried themeelves, and t n a moment be doubted. The mind is made to srs]. 
former. giving an to the which might tact that the body_—or ab least the ree—has bene 
oW sell your jam, bat T give away my chairs in and the result is a sense of reserve 
1am -mayor a gift of 200 chairs. Moreover, the steam from hot viands would probably | lends an atmosphere of stability to 


“Wish you'd give me some while you're at it,” render them useless. 


. 


1 


Wax ENDING 
ST . 26, 1901. 


pare the bar 
Buchannan 

the interest of Russia to be on friend 
select that country as arbitrator. 
had, during the last hundred 


a few years later, that as it was 
y terms with them, 


In 1805 a dispute arose between the 
reference to the river of St. Croix, which, by the treaty 
of 1805, was to form the north-eastern boundary of the 
Tnited States. The three commissioners appointed 
induced the two countries to kiss and make it up; but 
it is doubtful whether the em was very fervent 
on our part, for we got the worst of the award. 

THE US. AND FRANCE GOT CHUMMY. 

The United States is far from 9 country, 
even to-day. In 1808 she be said to have been 
the infant stage. Yet, for 


her youth, she was more 
than a match for The latter 


country, during 


her war with us, had inflicted some on 
American shipping in the shape of unlawful se 
and sequestra 3 


“You have ruined us,” exclaimed the injured 
innocent, 

“Nonsense!” retorted the older country. “Let us 
kiss and be friends.” 

„We will do 80,” 7 the artful Yank, “when you 
have paid us 25,000,000 francs.” 

The Gaul demurring, Jonathan worked himself into 
such a state of ferment that a Convention was hastily 
drawn up and the money paid. 

Embo this success, the latest of nations, in 
1818. made a similar demand on 8 i 


The 
from jury 
consequence of the Boer War, have proved to be 
sins sons of the desert, but 


and 

numerous that one of the ally 
suggested the entire population of the Unit 
States must be in maritime merica 
waxed sn wroth over taunt that she and 
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up. There i 
nl was no embracing, it is true, but there was 


1 if we 
8 1 
4 a vessel called the General Armstrong, belong - 
ing to the United to P 
of Faval. States, came 4 in the 


„ however, that clear and trust - 
be produced as to the value of 


as it is now, only amiled 
when the amount claimed was made known. The 


commissioner appointed by the United States made a 
most impassioned eee 2 of his case, but the 
Emperor of the French, ly to the disgust of the 
pronounced in favour of Portugal. As the 
of American quarrels and reconciliations runs 
into six large volumes, it must be conceded that our 
ö 1 “ herring-pond” Bars 117 only a 
at a genius, for picking quarrels and patching 

Ten up by ertieelica. ig 2 


A KISS THAT COST US MILLIONS. 

In 1853 they discovered that, since the Treaty of 
Ghent in 1814, they had claims on us over some Florida 
bonds, and what were called the Nassau and M’Leod 
claims, in addition to a sum of six million dollars 
demanded by some thirty persons on various pretexts. 

Thinking that Jonathan had comeing we his sleeve, 
John Bull asked what would happen in the event of the 
Board of Commission not agreeing. 

“In that case,” retorted our artful progeny, “the 
matter must be referred to an umpire.” 

Who is to select him ? ” was the suspicious response. 

“You,” said the gnileless one. Reassured by this 
we agreed, and appointed Mr. Joshua Bates to the office. 
History says the — was amicably settled. What 
really pened was that Mr. Bates was so hotly 
deno for his partizanship that before his services 
were invoked, John Bull, heartily sick of the whole 


affair, cashed up. 
Our remorseless offspring then allowed us to rest for 
o were just beginning to think 


MORE QUARRELS. 
The United States then turned its attention to its 
neighbours. In 1858 she vowed that further friendship 
with impossible unless her claims for property 
* by a Chilian 3 were paid. 
ving a good case, services 
maker were not invoked. * i 


. Experts the 

blic that Great Britain had a case, but what is 
Poe use of having a good case w a censorious world 
has made up its mind that the Briton is so greedy and 
3 that to bleed him when occasion serves is 


duty. 
* Althou Brazil did not deny that she had seized 
and imprisoned three of our officers, we lost the day. 


oe fio -__—— 
„Wr can't a man’s nose be longer than eleven 
inches?” 
Oh, if it were over twelve it would be a foot.” 
—aee fe 
Miss Grppyoeret: “Oh, girls, what do you think? 


‘When I was out to-day I saw a st man who looked 
just as if he was going to kiss me. I never ran so fast 
in my ” 


Chorus: “Did you catch him?” 


u Bay 
Tes, replied 3 us were chased an 


m. 
And you received no inj 


„A tight squeeze.” 
2 n that P” 


. don't know what a t squeeze is? Well 
You w tight sq 


er—that is to me, you w—I. 


it’s about time you did know. I—er—will give you an 
illustration.” Lad he did. 


jury ? . 
“No, We got away from them, but it was a pretty 
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COMPETITION. 


No. I.—Famous Footballers. 
p —— 


First Prize, 225; 
Second Prize, EIO; 
Three Prizes of £5 each; 


and numerous smaller prizes. 
— 2 — 


Below will be found ten sets of words, each 
= describing the name of a well-known football 
player. 

Write down in the spaces provided the names 
of all those players you can discover. If you 
can’t find all, put down as many as you can. 


NOTE THESE FACTS... 


1. Names must be written in ink, 

2. Where th:re are two or more players of the 
same name, the initials are indicated in 
the words describing the name, and 
must be put on the solution. 

3. Only one name is allowed against each set 
of words. 

4. The names are those of Association players 
only. 

8. When you have filled up your list, cut it out 
and keep it by you until we tell you to 
send it in, 

6. You may send in as many sets of lists as 
you like, but each set will be accepted 
independently. 


%%% %%% %%% 


The first prize of £25 will be given to the 
reader from whom we receive the greatest number 
of correct solutions. The second prize will be 
given to the sender of the next most nearly 
correct solutions, and so on. In the event of a 
tie, the prizes will be divided at the discretion of 
the Editor, whose decision is final, 


THE FIRST LETTER OF THE CORRECT NAME IS CIVEN IN EACH CASE, 
Cut to edge —> 


Ezample: 

4 Flrearm . 0000000 —— dunn we 
J. A Young Gosse. . . ... . . . . .I. G.. 
2. Require Cured Flor. . . 2. N.. — 


3. GO, man who shoes horses. 3. S.. . . 


4. Wild-Apple Tree. . .. .. 4 C. 
4. House at Gate of Par. ..... S. L...... 
6. Consume. by Fire...... e . 6. B. .. 
7. PAY us. . . .. .. . . . . . . . · eee Ne e 8 
8. Cluster of Bushes ......... . . Be T.. . ———Tr 
9. Cottager Indiapose d..... . .. .... 9. C..... ... cove 
10. Male Child of Heary ,. . .. 10. . .. . 


— —— ůäö ' ö m.. —ä —— 


Name. ...cesceccvccccecccs coc vee cocvenees e ee 
Address... 000000 100000 000 000000 000 poseocces soceet coote 


e cesses ces ere con 000000 000 000000 000 000 08 


PPP PPP — PP PPPPPPIPPPPPLPPP PPL LS ARLAALAAL, 
Cut to edzc—> 


In order that competitors may have plenty of room to rrite 
their solutions, the coupon should be cut through the margin of 
the paper to the edge, 


All the sames depicted will be ane 
Football Who's Who,” w contains the 
biographies of nearly a thousand players, and can 
be obtained for Is. 2d., post free, from the pub- 
lisher, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W. C. 


1 SC PEARSON'S WEEK 
, — FOREIGN 100 
UN OREIGNERS WE CAN'T DO WITHOUT, 


Tea-planting in Ceylon, for instance, involves some 
knowledge of native labour, therefore of native life. 
Through agriculture the producer touches geology, 
botany, chemistry, as well as the history of races. It 
would be unfair to be ignorant of the conditions and 
circumstances of one’s labourers. Under all skies they 
are sensible of a fellow-feeling. One of the first 
students of public economy in in the nineteenth 
century said that all the difference between a liberal 
and successful enterprise, and one that was tyrannical 
and unpromising, lay between the two phrases in the 
mouth of the $ 


8 SS Some Useful People who are Part of our Lives. 


BY ei 

Ir all the Frenchmen in this country packed tlici: 
traps — So body, Us total effect would l. 
g. From King Edward to man in the 
street we nhould all feel it, and in a much great 

— than at first thought seems possible. 
immediate trouble and inconvenience would l.. 
enormous. For years to come we should have 


imely Article of Special 
— to all who Wish 


i master: 
—— . to Become Wealthy. “ Go to work” and “Come to work.” to make shift in a variety of i ‘ 
ae — He said that in farming, at any rate, Go to work” ways, and in a very 


haphazard and deplorable fashion. It is certai 

that many well-to-do le would be unable 
to — the : 13 would ensue, 
emigrate a ooun rom . renchmen wer 
r In course of time our faculty for 5 * 
ing ourselves would enable us to tide over the difficulty, 
But, in the meantime, our comforts would be less. our 
pleasures fewer, and our expenses of living greater. 

Let us suppose that the colonial expansion of France 
or her alliance with Russia produced a misunderstandiuz 
or collision with this country and war was declared. 
Immediately after the declaration of war between tuo 
countries it is required by each government that tl. 
subjects of the — — hall be over the frontier in forty. 
eight hours. If we declared war with France every 
French man, woman and child would have to embark 
from our shores in two days. The Ambassadcr of the 
Republic would have to go from his mansion at Princes’ 
Gate, London, and the little shopkeeper from his tiny 
quarters in a Soho back street. 

The exodus would be most keenly felt in London. 
Let us see what would happen there. In the first place. 
nine-tenths of the London restaurants would close their 
doors. Nearly all the public cooks in London 41 
Frenchmen. At the hotels, except in a few cases. i: 
would not be possible to get anything to cat. Ever 
since Frenchmen came over here in thousands to c. 
our food for us, there has existed amongst them a sert 
of freemasonry which binds them not to impart to their 
British assistants the technical knowledge and wonder. 
ful recipes of which they alone have the secret. 

Women would suffer more than men. There would 
be an end of French millinery and French dressmmking. 
The contents of innumerable shop windows would le 
whisked into boxes; and many fashion yapers woul: 
have to cease publication. At the same time indie 
would be deprived of all their best hair-dressers. A 
regiment of French servants, valets — bles 8 yers 
in theatre orchestras, laundresses, decorators, perfornicrs 
at the music-halls, would swell the returning throng. 

We should feel the loss of the French more than that 
of the people of any other nationality. If we fell out 
with Germany enormous inconvenience would ensne. In 
forty-eight hours our manufacturers and storekeepers 
would lose a troop of clerks; a great many houses of 

would be compelled to close their dors, tem- 
y at least. : 

There are thousands of German nurses in thi- 
country, and thousands of German governesses. All 
these would have to go, of course, and could not be 
easily replaced. Perhaps there would not be a town 
from one end of the country to the other that would 
not be deprived of the ces of a capital German 


baker. 

The departure of the considerable number of German 
— travelling in Great Britain would not, perhaps. Le 
war were declared with Sweden and Norway. 
the London and other docks would be almost 
depopulated. For the time — and commerce 
would have to come to something like a standstill, for 
more than half the stevedores and dock hands are of 
these nationalities. Our merchantmen, also, would be 
deprived of the majority of theirfo'castle hands. This, 
in time of war, would be a matter of very serious 


meant ultimate failure, and “ to work,” with 
ordinary luck, led securely to fortune. 

Even amongst le accustomed not only to be 
commanded but driven, the industry of the overseer 
who is present has its sure effect, and the attention of 
the master who is seen at intervals has its undeniable 
influence. How much more is this the case in the 
ok, was workshop and in the complex work of 

ution! Here also there is a 7 to 

the beginnings of profit-sharing. In the — 

system of one of the best tilled districts of Europe— 

central Italy—the cultivator shares the gross profits 
Melee tae from the E h f 

is is very far from nglish system of wages; 

but I find that a little interest may be pleasantly 

combined with the routine of the employee. My 

ckers are at work, so many to a table, and I give u 

nus to be divided amongst the workers at the table 
that shows the greatest number of finished packages. 
A zealous workman thus not only earns his own 
gratuity, but helps to earn his comrades’, and is in 
favour with them. This emulation is combined with 
good-fellowship, and money-making with a little fun. 

HARD WORK A LIGHT BURDEN. 

How much value I place on industry, and how I 
believe in devoted hard work at the thing once for all 
accepted as a man’s calling in life, may be seen from 
the fact that even at this stage of my career I generally 
work from nine in the morning to ten at night. It has 
been said by many who have a right to speak, that 
labour is never anything but painful, however e 
undertaken and courageously done. But I think this 
was the conclusion of men who had one of the two kinds 
of labour to do—the entirely physical and the entirely 
mental. It is painful to stoop under a burden all day, 
and “the man with the hoe” is not one of the favourites 
1 hilosoph 1 th infinities 

or is the phi er grappling wi nfinit 
anything else than a voluntary e . 
of the kinds of work, a variety of intsrests an of 
fortunes, the labour of the directing bead and that of 
the obedient hand, the change that travelling brings, 
even when it is travelling for a purpose—all these 0 
of business anything but a painful vocation. 

THE TALISMAN THAT BRINGS SUCCESS. 

Work, work, always work, is the only tulisman. The 
goods of life are not unfairly apportioned, as some 
suppose. The man of leisure and of “pleasure” can 
h complain if he is not also a man of wealth and of 
health. Success in one career is the reward of sacri- 
fices made for its sake. 

I do not say that hard work has not its own liberty, 
its own enlargement, its own relaxation. It has 
these. It has also its own romance—a romance ‘that 
does not exist for the mere dilettante. The trifler trifles 
even with happiness. I think that the man who makes 
a great business must put himself into it; but I do not 
mean by that that must necessarily become a 
machine. Against that notion I would put a long list 
of names, beginning with Peabody and not ending with 
Carnegie. 


TuERE is no royal road to riches, and, in a business 
as big as mine, nc bask lane. My methods are open, 
and anybody can see them. A successful concern 18 
created and maintained by the recognition of great 
facts and obvious principles—the growth of population 
and the — facilities of inter- communication 
among men and nations. These are the great hope 
forming great businesses. To supply the many inste 
of the few, to handle lurge instead of small quantities, 
and to be the grower, the manufacturer, as well as the 
vendor and retailer—to do all this is to adopt, in short, 
s system of business obvious and open to all. 

‘THE LIPTON RECIPE FOR PROSPERITY. 

If I proceed to speak of my own application of these 
principles, and of the individual qualities necessary to 
work them out in the details of business, I fear I must 
fall back on some very o'd saws. | My, 1 for 

rosperity, in suchen concern as mine, 18 a 
of 313 Tere it is: Work hard, deal hoses) be 
enterprising, exercise careful judgment, advertise freely 
but judiciously.” . 

Though he wha drives fat oxen need not himself be 
fat, a captain of industry must live up to his name 
must himself be industrious. That is my belief, and it 
has been my practice all my life. Beginning work at an 
early age, I left Glasgow for New York, in the hope of 
finding shorter avenues to fortune than the old count 
afforded. I got experience, at any rate—in New Yor 
city, on a South Carolina plantation, and elsewhere. I 
got a little purse together, too; enough to take me back 
to Glasgow and my parents, to better whose position 
was then the mainspring of my effort and ambition. 


THE GROWTH OF A GIGANTIC BUSINESS. 


“Never despair; keep pushing on!” was my motto 
during all that time of struggle. No successes have 
been sweeter to me than those early ones which my 

nts shared with me. In High Street, Glasgow, was 
opened the first of the provision marts which are now 
numbered hoe through England, Ireland and 
Scotland. t multiplication of places of distribution 
was the application, once again, of the great wholesale 

rinciples. Expenses of production and of suppl: 
2 as the consumption and the demand increased. 
I was able to go to my native Ireland as a great buyer 
of her produce; by degrees I got my own tea plantations 
in Ceylon; my own carts and ships and ice-storage vans ; 
my own fruit — in Kent; my own biscuit facto 3 
my own tin factory. London by degrees became t 
great éentre for collection, for storage, and for distribu- 
tion; and the monster warehouses in the City Road are 
the result. 
LOOKED AFTER DETAILS. 


It has been said that a certain attention to business 
is necessary, even for failingin it. Yes; and that gre 
gome clue to the immense attention bestowed 
successful organiser” i are his child—his business. To 
foster it like a child; to know it cannot thrive by itself; 
to keep an ever-watchful eye on its thousand details; to 
tie ita very shoestrings, so to speak, and, above all, to 
do these things one’s self and not leave them to the less 
interested—to do the work that others would do only a 
little less well—all this is the way to make the baby of 
a business thrive and come to a flourishing maturity. 

The details of a small business are many; of a ret 
business they are multitudinous. By the number of the 
details of his work that a man can personally master, 
one may usually judge of his ame for success. 


„Wx do you make some of your dumplings small 
and others large, Mrs. O’Kelly ? 
“ Because 3 has 1 complaining lately of 
having too little change in his diet.” 
— — 


The departure of every Italian from this country 
would affect us in our — rather than in our 
more important occu We should have to get 
on without a Royal I Opera, and ballet as u form 


There are men with a singular is or that—of . 0 : of entertainment would cease to exiet for us. Italian 
a certain limited branch in ee organism of a wage scholar): “ What are you laughing at ? organ-grinders most of us could spare, although 
business, but, outside that jal branch, they lack Scholar: “Oh, no, sir!“ thousands of children in the poorer, congested parts © 


London would regret the loss of their free music. Ice- 
cream men, too, would be missed by this section of the 
community. Almost all our — A ae 
repaired talians; and it is dificu 

—4 ‘hele services oid be with. So many 
Italian workmen are employed by contractors in all the 
large cities that their departure in a body would 
—— affect the labour market. 
le 


interest and even common intelligence. This may seem 
to say that the mind capable of large interests and 

t issues is rare; but I do not intend to say that. 

rarity consists rather in the mind of large interests 
that is able to concentrate itself upon small details and 
de the master of a hundred branches of a trade, 
working in all with one object, but having in each, 
perbaps, a different method of procedure and a separate 
spirit. 


THE STUDIES OF A MASTER TRADER. 


Far less facile, for instance, is the mind required in the 
ment of an estate. The manager of a business 

must have a mind that travele—even as his goods do. 
Often I have proved to myself the truth of Daniel 


Teacher: Then what else is there in the room to 
laugh at? 
— — 


He (angrily) : “Look at this bill. Four ds for 
amery—for mere odours that fade away for ever.” 
ae — 17 Gene to meet — smoke 4 — the 

eig unds’ worth gars you have consumed during 
the pay three months.” 

„TES, I consider my life a failure.” 

oon Beery, hom seat Why should you say that?” 

« all my time making m to 
food and clothes but the food” — a wie me, 
my clothes don’t fit.” 


of one nationality would have to be replaced 

pe — in the event of war. It would le 
to replace the Swiss café keepers, and h 

of Swiss bakeries, of which we have a large number. N 
our hotels Swiss are largely employed in a variety of 
ways, and would be tly missed, for they a” 
ly efficient 18 Nearly all the icc in 

don is handled Swiss ice merchants. Even it 


„An estate is a pond, but trade is a ahd — — tem check this branch of industry would be 

In my case, the soon becamea . the brook ‘Warner (to the forger who has just arrived at the | far-reach rere legac’ leasant in its effects. ib 
a rivulet, the rivulet a river rich and with innumerable eS What can you All the facts we have point to the one grea 
tributaries, and navigable for great ships. It ig perhaps | do best?“ fact that should give us all pleasure to res ee named. 
not too fanciful to say that the master trader’s conscious- | Prisoner: Well, if.you'll give me a week's practice | that war between countries is yearly becoming 
ness must follow those tributaries to their own sources. ah your signature, I'l slgn your ollaial gepere for you.” more and more impossible. 


Events of the month: The race for the America Cup, and the of Sie Thomas Lipton’ ticle in the 
October ROYAL MAGAZINE. nnn 


WE ENDING 
Sept. 26, 1901. 


He Takes Fees for Clearin 
up Points of Football 
Law. 
“Can I force them to give 
rs unless they pay me?” 


* My 150 for answering questions involving the law of 


e is a guinea. 
1 ie questioner was a professional who had signed for 


an Association football club who refused to either pay 
him or let him play for anybody else; the reply was 
given by a paid official of a county association we may 
not name use the ies would be recognised. 

Our friend had asked the question Spear an official 
answer from a paid authority, but met only the football 
laxyer intent on exacting his fee. 

P.W., following up the point, discovered that 
the football lawyer is not unknown in the Association 
world. To their credit, be it said, all salaried officials 
do not seek to add to their income as in the case quoted, 
but gradually the man who makes a iality of the 
law of the game is becoming almost an institution. 

And he is a necessity. So many intricacies are involved 
in signing players and registering them that even 
experienced secretaries and players often get wrong. 
So much so that both the English and Scottish Asso- 
ciations have found it necessary to have special forms 
drawn up and issued, and the committees of both 
Associations are often engaged for hours in deciding 
litigious points. 

In these both the clubs and the men geek the advice 
of the specialist, and clubs are often specially repre- 
sented; whilst it was one of the — of the Players’ 
Union to secure recognition for their representatives 
and to bear the cost for the professionals. 

One case which caused a lot of trouble in Scotland 
occurred in Glasgow. A professional had not hit it 
with the club, and the officials set to work to victimise 
him until he should ask for his papers and thus relieve 
them of responsibility for his pay. 


HE SOMETIMES MAKES BLUNDERS. 


al over the point, but it 
was found that Mr. Football La — 
in drawi 
fessional 


the prof 8 

Another case cropped up in a Lancashire club early 
receive back pay: the way, is illegal now—and 
the man, who had consulted a football expert, held his 
ground even to refusing to take the field until a cheque 
was placed in his hands, and again the club was 
wors 

The wisdom of consulting the when there is 
any doubt on the matter has twice n illustrated in 
the case of Aston Villa. Probably the people of the big 
club would have a fee as something like black- 
mail, but they would have been spared a lot of anxiety 
and a heavy outlay of money had they been advised. 

Twice were they l up — once over Whitehouse, 
then of Grimsby; and once over Clinch, then of Halli- 


well but now of Heading, and it is said they did not get 
clear of both until they disbursed over £500. 


SOME DON’T TAKE FEES. | 


Sunderland in the flrat year of her connection with 
the han doe were fined a couple of points which the 
specialist in League laws would caally ve been able to 
save them: ‘were only a post too late in registering 
Doig, and had to bear the 12 

Several times since then clu! 


8 messengers the registration 

Hing, called into — pation and pope — (a 
i one) pla man, won points, and was 
in all sabttly Covad fiom exatestom. 

Of course, there are football lawyers and lawyers. As 
to the rules of the game, there is no sounder lawyer than 
Mr. John Lewis, but, to his credit, he has always been 
ready to give 


as 
pecial forms, cyclists 
Pro 
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rule is eo worded that it is inoperative when the goal. 
keeper kicks off—that if one on the same side who would 
otherwise be ont of play can get the ball from his own 
custodian’s kick and put it through a goal must be 
allowed. 

The football lawyers of waat may be called the Upper 
House of the game have had the point before them, have 
turned it over from the historical and practical point of 
= and ers 1 * the law must be taken 7 5 

8, even though it seems i iri t 
whole olause. 9 N 

Before this had been so decided it is doubtful whether 
any referee dare have given a goal under the circum- 
stances. 

Then there came another point for these elucidators 
of the law which, in its way, was quite as intricate. A 
game may be r to allow a penalty kick to be 
taken. the went through without touching the 
8 there would be no question. The problem 
was as to what would happen if it touched the custodian 
and glanced through. 

Legal bairsplitters contended that when the ball 
touched the custodian the taking of the penalty ended, 
and that, as time was then up, no goal could be scored if 
the sphere went Saroea e 
After as much quibbling as ever there was over a case 
in the Law Courts, and after the expenditure of more 
money on expenses thun the outsider would imagine, 
these football law lords decided that it did not make 
any difference whether the ball touched the custodian or 
not. If it went through a goal must be allowed. 

To some it may seem somewhat of an exaggeration to 
thus write of the football lawyer; but as the game is 

d on now—with a thousand and one forms to be 
complied with, with even amateurs having to obtain 
permission before they can play as a scratch team—the 
. is needed; and though the better known give 

vice gratis, the others often muke a good thing out of 
the business—or, shall we say, profession ? 


— f= __ 
VERY REASSURING. 


AFTER missing first one thing and then another, such 
as candlesticks and so forth from his dining-room, a 
man finally spoke to his servant about it. 

„What's me of them all, Mary?” he asked. 
„First it was the mantel clock and then the silver 
candlesticks and now a couple of etchings. Where have 
they vanished to?” 

“Oh, they re all up in my room,” returned the servant 
com ly; “I didn’t suppose you'd miss them,” as 
the Jaw of the man dro , “and I liked the looks of 
them and my room n ornaments of some sort ”"— 
severely— 20 I just took them up. there. They’re 
perfectly safe--oh, perfectly safe, sir. 


WHY THE PLAIN GIRL ALWAYS 
MARRIES. 


One is constantly asked the qusticn, “Do plain 
women marry?” and a very emphatic “ Yes” can be 
given to the question. The usual run of men, odd 
though it my sound to the novel-reading young woman, 
fall f love with a woman far more for her personal 
attraction than her mere good looks. Plain women, as 
a rule, grow up with a knowledge of their own plainness, 
and therefore have more time to spend on the develop- 
ment of their other charms than a merely pretty woman 
who knows that the fact of her having a pretty face is 
quite enough, without anything else, make her 
attractive and popular in 1 7 A man, therefore, 
who looks for more in married life than the pleasure of 
having a pretty face to look at, is apt never to consider 
if a woman is plain when he falls in love with her. 

After all, mere prettiness soon fades, and then what 
difference is there between a faded beauty and a woman 
who bas been plain always? Therefore, there is no 
reagon why as many plain women should not marry as 
pretty ones. = 


ee ee 
Proressor: “ Why does the earth move?” 
Hardup (absently): ‘‘Can’t pay the rent, I suppose.” 


— fF — 
„Fk DDr, why did you drop the baby on the floor ?” 
“Well, I everybody say it was a bouncing baby, 
and I wanted to see it bounce. 


— fh — 
“ SHE said I might kiss her on either cheek.” 
“What did you do? 
“T hesitated a long time between them.” 


„War,“ asked the dreamer, “would you do if you 


could be a king for a day?” 
“Me!” answered the tical man. I'd borrow 
enough money to live on the rest of my life.” 
— ͤ— 
Proressor (returning home at night, hears noise): 
Is someone there? 


eee 
; r: 50 was positive someone 
wan under my bed.” 


—ů — 

O10 Mrs. B. went to Birmingham last week on an 
excursion, and when she was asked why she was in such 
a hurry to leave, she replied : 

“T’ve to; you see as how I came in on an exertion 
train, and my ticket perspires to-night.” 
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HOW MUCH GRUB CK SCHOOLBOY 


By a Schoolmaster who Knows. 


OF course, gentle reader, you know what grub is? 
Lest you have any misgivings, let me hasten to mention 
item for item just a part of what is embraced in the 
term by the boys, over whom it is my fate rather than 
my privilege to rule. Perhaps, after rich cake, both 
fruit and plain, the first in favour is condensed milk. 

This is often eaten without a spoon by simply making 
two small holes in the top of the tin an — the lips 
against one of them. Then after this horrid mess of 
sugar and milk come chocolates of all descriptions ; 
there is plain chocolate, and chocolate cream. and 
chocolate nougat, and chocolate biscuits, to say nothing 
of chocolate toffee and chocolate stickjaw. 

Sweet meats, such as sugar almonds, acid drops, lime- 
fruit tablets, cokernut chips, various coloured jujubler. 
barley-sugar (now, why “ barley”-sugar ?), and a hundred 
other varieties are always popular. 

Then ginger-bread, sausage rolls, jam puffe, Melton 
Mowbray pies, Banbury cakes, macaroons, Bath-buns, 
Scotch shortbread, and dozens of differently named 
biscuits, such as one sees in tins in grocers’ shops, huve 
their faithful followers, Fruits of every kind, and nuts 
of all shapes and all sizes, as well as dried goods named 
figs and dates, and prunes, and crystallised rubbish, are 
as keenly fought 
unlike the Christmas variety—is a welcome guest, too, 
no matter what the season of the year ma 


T have seen a boy, ten ycars, eat in a single after- 
noon enough “ grub” to satisfy an adult party of twelve 
persons. hoolmasters are invariubly said to “ pile it 
on” when speaking of the performances of the boys 
under their charge. Yet I can honestly state that I 
have myself known a little frail boy eat a portion of a 
rich cake, a third of a one-pound tin of condensed milk, 
four ounces of mixed chocolates, a handful of assorted 
sweets, two ge jr one apple, four “ Edinburgh 
wafers —a sort of cake that srpeare to be half short- 
bread and half gingerbread—a dozen Brazil nuts, and 
two large pieces of peppermint rock ! 

Now, had a grown man eaten these things he would, 
of course, have been very ill. Headache and a sharp 
attack of sickness would certainly have speedily over- 
taken him. But what of the boy aged ten? Was he 
ill? Did he lie down and groan and await the coming 
of the medical man with the stomach-pump? Not he: 
he just did perhaps have one or two faint symptons of 
uneasiness which he quickly dispelled by a few well 
drawn gapes, much after the manner of a sleepy baby. 
Then, 
presently accepted an invitation to join in a game of 
rounders! It is true he did not eat his usual tea, Lut it 
is equally true that he did not do amiss at supper, and 
that next morning he was to all intents and purposes as 
merry and bright and active as ever he was in his 
life! 

Doctors tell me frankly that they do not understand 
the wonderful capacity that some boys have for an 
assortment of food such as bas been described. They 
say that the boy’s body is in full and splendid working 
order, and that its parts and members are always being 
renewed. The ceaseless activity of boys renders their 
bodies so lithe and strong that to upset them is much 
like trying to keep an inflated rubber ball under water 
by a series of taps with the fingers, or to keep a duck's 
back moistened by means of a bowl of water and a 


Were the boy to be confined to the house for a week 
and then given the same quantity of “grub,” he would 
not, in the first instance, be able to consume it. But 
supposing, for argument’s sake, thut he did eat it, he 
would be made wretchedly ill for days. His little 
digestive o would resent the burden thrust upon 
them, and his discomfort would in itself be the 
cause for immediate and serious alarm. Again, as 
further proof that the boy owes his eating pe ered to 
his ect fitness, it may be said that if in addition tu 
his feeding he goes in for cigarette smoking he is very 
soon knocked over. The ce is lost and he is sick, 
and his tuste for grub is denied him for days together. 

The boy's condition is in many ways different from 
that of the trained strong man. The latter could not 
eat the things that the boy could because his fitness is 
mainly muscular, while the boy’s is, in addition to heing 
muscular, organic. The man may have a sluggis 
liver or faulty kidneys, and still be a strong man, but 
the boy who runs and romps and turns somersaults, 
and shouts and laughs, and twists and turns, and shouts, 
hasn't a single blemish. 

When the boy who site about and reads all day is 
offered grub,” he is, as a rule, satisfied with a great 
deal less than his active colleague, and he is, conse- 
quently, thought to be less selfish and more of u gentle- 
man. 


Bat this is entirely wrong, for tle reason that the quiet 
boy is satisfied with less is simply because he could not 
put away more. His body is more after the mould of 
a city clerk's; he has not the blood and the force and 
the vitality of the “ greedy young beggar” who ic in 
every corner of the playground within three minutes, 


“Sport that Makes the Man,” by Sir Thomas Lipton—a fine article in the October ROYAL. 


or as ever. Cold pudding—not . 


be. 
It may be thought I am exaggerating len T say that 


less you, he walked about for a time, and. 


1 PEARSON'S WIEN 
SQUABBLES OVER THE AMERICA CUP 


eee Rave get Angry 


themselves—there is more honour among thieves than 
traitore—put the constabulary on their guard, and they 
marked u certain little knot of men who were in the 


Layer was Arrested in Church 
and the Donovans at & 


them all the men of the Donovan gang. Not daring to 
risk the escape of the traitors by er the 


„ of 
of the bridal purty were arrested on the steps of the church, 


on a similar of celebrated ms. although she was not by any means the largest of the 
It may be to state here that offences against competitors, won the race and took the Cup to Amerien. 
the State are called hi English attached such little importance to this 


gh treason. n 
Insulting the Sovereign, attempting to seduce soldiers But defeat „. eet. ore any of our 


from their duty, i drilling, and assisting at Royal yachtemen even wate Cen bol, 
— Shick 5 has not given consent, al q had been informed that the o 1 
de Cato Ste 60 — f well-known Yacht Chub 4 ke dad ase — 1 oe 85 er York 
reet conspiracy was a 0 - lect, 
men who, headed by one “Arthur Thistlewood, used to challenge trophy. ttional 


meet in Cato Street, Edgware Road, London. 

They conspired against the King, George IV., who 
had just ascended the throne, because be had, when 
Prince of Wales, apparently ill treated the then princess, 
now Queen Caroline. She had suffered for many years 
at his bands, and George's accession to Bri regal 

wer incensed the conscientious mass of the nation. 
Thiatlowgod snd, Me OMe er Ti ainda to ill the 

ngs, and Ti made u ir min 0 8 . r vhich 
Crom ministers who were axnounced to dine together coup of t timed, fact that the Livonia, 1 the unfuir conditions, 


The first yacht openly built with tie object 
reco the was ir. Ashbury's Livonia Th 
New York Olub ee! four vessels to meet the I/ r. / 
reeerving the right to name one of these four vessels on 
the morning of each race. Nothing, of course, c. ul. 


to commemorate the accession of the new sovereign. managed to win one out e four races. 

They were betrayed, however, and whilst the men , The contest was followed by u pev-and-ink warfare of 
were one night regaling dome friends at the supper | received the the most embittered description. 

table the E and soldiery broke into the house and — ) The New Tork Ciub, which bas the passing of the 


captured the ringleaders. 
EMMETT WAS BETRAYED. 


The Irish of 1798 had inherited a feeling of 3 
le 


: rules, ap its own om places mark boats © 

IT OUGHT TO WORK WELL. [5 bearing they Nee d Beeten. 

n is — e e to 10 „ since Livonia experience: 
remarked t 


) ut other yachtsmen have since followed ample o 
for the British, and this bee against British deserving young men, be caller, and I Commodore Ashbury, the owner of Lavonia See 
became 80 and ified that it broke out at | have a favour to ask of you. Will you be so kind as to | the New York Club with lack of manlike conduct 
last into the great rebellion. The movement was aggra- SIe me the use of your name tem Pp” If the race for the America Cup is to be emblematic of 


porarily7 

“ Want to sign it to a cheque?” asked the man of 
rominence. 

“Qh, no,” replied the young man. “I want to sign 
it to a story. have a story here that doesn’t amount 
to much with my rame to it, but if I could sign 
yours I know of several publi tions that would seize it 
age Well-known names are about the only things 

uy.“ 


vated by the killing, by the sol in a melee, of Lord 
3 . N of Ireland 
too arms. apostle re on was a youn 
la u. Robert Emmett. ae 

Emmett joined the insurgents he was only out 
of his teens, but he was a phenomenon and held com- 


chting sovereignty. should have « fair 

Bnd wad hen the Ashbury marre 

„ q 1 took place, it is 
safe to say that one of the 5 were 
sailed under conditions not provocative of ill feeling. 

Not have American yachtsmen been charged 
with rounding the mark boats unfairly, passing on the 
starboard of the port, or rice versa, if they could 
thereby N „but it has been averred 
that in a calm, or after dark, the wily Yank hus resorted 
to unfair to keep his vessel on the move. 

In one of races the Cambria, a splendid craft. 
owned by Mr. Ashbury, had to contest against uo few: r 
than seventeen ＋— The course for the event 
was through the Narrows, round Sandy Hook Light. 
ship, and return. 

ring the race the Cambria was so impeded 1 


— — 
HE THOUGHT IT. 


A auarpran of the Law was relating to a small 
audience how, after arresting a misdemeanant, he was 
obstructed by another © ema whereupon he also 

What. wo Id rage dot ied r 
ss would you have done,” queried a „ 
“if, instead of ic pa’ interfering, he simply 


the , some getting in by the roof and bald b 
through the ws, whilst the entrances were held by 
soldiers with fixed bayonets. With the sensational 
arrest of Robert Emmett, and his execution, the rebellion 
gradually fizzled out. 

Four prior to that Irish historical event, 
Britishers at home experienced a somewhat similar 


5 ken his mind, and an impertinent, oficious, other craft that she came into collison. wit! 
sensation by the unexpected arrest of Mr. Horne Tooke Taling scoundrel, who at ag loitered around and laid | the result that long before the endl of tha pace Ban 1 
for treason. considered | all her canvas was carried a 


'A Mr. Tooke, a wealthy man li in violent hands on his —— ao he 


Purley, con- 

ceived a fancy for John Horne and left his fortune. 
‘orne assumed his benefactor’s name. 

We had been at war with America, and at the battle 

of Lexington the t hands. 


way. 

The policy of the N. T. T. C. in refusing to guarantee 
a clear course, resulted in what might have proved « 
dangerous 1 if we had shown the same heat and 
hare that the Yankees did in September and October, 
1 The race of 1894 arose out of one the previvus 
year waged between Lord Dunraven's Valkyrie II. and 


HORNE TOOKE MADE A FIGHT OF IT. the Vigilant. Although the British vessel lost she 


Then, as now in the case of the Boer war, there were 


coun . sailed so splendidly that in the following year Il 
— 12 — ee ae r Tes, eaid the querist,“Ithinkso.” Dunraven, ving built a new yacht, Puri 111. 
the cruel ry on them by English —— hasn’t yet decided what his duty was crossed the A a second time. 


cutter of 202 tons, and five races were arranged. It is 
impossible to say which is the better vessel of the two. 
The immense of vessels which came down from 
ew York to Sandy Hook to witness the races crowded 


Tooke figured asthe head of the pro-Americans. The 


eye of the law had been quietl; his movements for WILL SHAMROCK Il. WIN? 


London there was a bi was not | On Saturday next almost will be on tip- the * ing abend 
effected without a struggle of a a kind—different Sir into the course, obstured the mark boats, crossing 8 
from that when Dr. Krause was taken. But Tooke was of the yachts, Valkyrie III. suffering especially from 


this treatment on account of the backwas —and 


really interesting will become known until pretty late 
in the evéning. 8 

The London Dairy Express and the Nortn Mart 
by which inhabitant of 


i cht 
ry racing again in su 
London within a radiag of twenty miles of Charing 


to say, he was 


=F 
1 
. 


great majority ish yachtsmen. 

and when one da: 1:1. eS 1 by the great majority of N. H. T. d. that tley 
hood Abbey, a 3 pushed their way through . by laying a course 
— * place where the famous lawyer at a distance from New York. The Committee of the 

was kneeling, and arrested him. Buch an arrest at such Club not only refused to do this, but they declined t! 
a time and of such a person on such a charge as treason take any steps to clear the original course when asked 
caused intense excitement, to that the yachts should not be interfere | 
In 1965, a man named Donovan, whom ssc Sg A with On being informed of this Lord Dunraven resolve 
Dublin thought a harmless man, was arrested to have nothing more to do with cup racing in Amort. 
with five others for treason. had barning His manner of ‘was dignified, if a trifle 
down the Viceregal lodge and the Lord L eccentric. e tense delight of 
tenant. 4 ‘ the public, the starting-post for the third 
Some before that dénouement occurred a body race, she till the signal to start had been given, 
irreconcllables had been giving the authorities much and then immediately about after crossing the line, 
trouble in Ireland, but had lea the yo eae cores alone. As soon 
down by the strong arm of as Mi Herget ot New York she exchanged bes 


| 


the 
Buy the new ROYAL MAGAZINE if you waat to see how Sie Th 
| yen eet thes omnes Lipton can write, INo one should mes his article 


Warn mim 
Sspr. 26, 1901. 


“The Death Trap” is described in this Instalment. 


bettered Lives. 


A STORY OF THE PRISON AND THE STAGE. 
By Henry Farmer. 


RecinaLD Santer is 
evidence of the murder of 
death sentence is commuted to 
d of his youth. 


Stanley and 2 
Smasher,” to the railway line. A train is passing, 
tearing the theatrical company * the drama Fettered Lives 


* to London. in carriage himself is 
Oe dala Gi „ the stage manager, a t man in the 
theatrical w is astonished to see nt the window the 


trading on 5 ly knows about — 
st, com and, * 

— Wall provide him and Stanley with suits of clothes. 
Austyn Selincourt, who is in with Harley Garside, 

one of the actors in the company, to commit es at 

private houses, that one of the fugitives is his 

cousin, Rex Stanley; he is filled with alarm, but consoles 


imself by resol to 
berg Lott, — power over Gilderoy to the 
furthest point, that he shall find 9 for 
him in Fettered Lives company, and ce for 


U Gilderoy, after much esting, is driven into 
ing and Rex Stanley, under the name of Keith 
Leslie, is cast for the part of Dick Selby. Esmie 


Conyers is also in the company. 
“Solincourt discovers Stanley’ 


He, however, is + rent Har 
against Stanley, w. 
in love with Esmée, to * 


the case, 
Stanle the part of Selby with 
cildoroy tile him to understudy the pert of 
In this the 


moment. 
Garside’s hatred of 
the latter has been told to understudy the leading part. 


XV. 
„od Bless You, Rex, May aii End Well To-night."’ 
Gitpgroy had t taken the horns. The 


The “juvenile lead” -had i 
indispensable to the play. Till that moment he had had 
fact that his part had 


e lurched across to his dressing place, and began to 
fumble with his collar stud. me 

Are you?” roared Gilde 
vet for all his passion, trium 
Was acting within his 
situation, “Ara you? 


„ at a white heat now, 

tly conscious that. he 
1 and was master of the 
not ging ani ven Almighty, but you' ro 


„ Shut up, fat us,” hiccou; Rad- 
stone, swaying to arg fro, E an 
his Waistcoat, “and go to the deuce. I’m going on.” 

. ont a torrent of abuse, Gilderoy bore down 
Upon e. an infuriated bull. Gripping him by tho 
collar and twisting up his right arm into the small of 

„e back, he ma: him to the door; then, with a 
9 and a blow between the — eat hin 
Fung o rom. Redstone struck heavi i 
davci mage Fails that foné®d in the well, and sank down, 

'Nelson—Cobb—Tompkins! ” roared Gilderoy. 
8 and tho stage-carpenter hurried out of the semi- 


“Take that drunken brute and put him outside of the 
A If he attempts to came tk, fetch a policeman 
as be beet in *—then, with savage triumph 
you who's — bond ' prostrate Radstone—“ I'll show 

zu, Radstone choki: “you and 
a n'y, tony, 8 Leslie, shall for t 
. 0 with one hand, jerked him up on to his 


Before the October ROYAL is all sold out, make haste and buy a copy · 


“Old your noise, d’ye ear, he said sharp! 
“and come along quiet, or I shall start ’ustlin’ youl? = 
swiftly enacted scene, with its display of gross 
kenness on the one side and domineering sava ery 
on the other, had momentarily distracted Beasley's 
— hts; but his brain was in a whirl when Gilderoy, 
reathing heavily, hurried back into the dressing-room 
The part of Jack Fairway—a long, tricky part, full of 
business —had only been in his hands a week. He 
had watched Radstone nightly from the wings. He 
w the actual words—more or less; but he had not 
had a single rehearsal, not even a run through with the 


stage manager. 

“You'll have to do it, Leslie,” cried Gilderoy ; “get 
through it as best yon can. Go for the part—don’t fank 
it. I shall be in the prompt corner with the book. I’m 
going to tell, em in front that you've taken the part up 
at a moment’s notice. The house is packed. You must 
play. That drunken brute would have ruined the show. 

hey’d have been throwing — at him before he'd 
been on the stage ten minutes. You must get through 
it —— ! 10 vail 

e orchestra st up the opening notes of the 
overture. Stanley's teeth started 70 chatter en 
impromptu accompaniment. It was like a nightmare. 
— 1 3 akin ro thon oe) man 1 unable to 

im. is on the verge of being pushed into deep water. 

“Clothes!” he — wha 5 

“Go on in what you're wearing—leave the rest to me. 
Sharp, dear boy, get some slap* on your face!” 

_ Tompkins, the assistant stage manager, burst excitedly 
into the room. Gilderoy turned sharply. 

Jou ve got to f° on for Dick Selby. Don’t ring up 
on the first act till Leslie’s ready. Teil every member 
of the company that Leslie is going on for stone, 
to stand by their entrances in case anything wrong 

al tee help they can. Bon't stand 


and to give him 
at me—Go 
Even the Prince of Evil is entitled to his due. 
Gilderoy was certainly proving himself equal to the 


occasion. 
“Buck up, dear boy!” he cried, smitin 
heavily on the back; “ we're going to pull you th 
His triumph over tone, the opportunity that had 
afforded him of using violence to one whom he 
— to be his physical inferior, had put him in a good 
umour. 
‘Ten minutes later, at the conclusion of the overture, 
Gilderoy, having donned his ostentatious fur coat and 


Stanley 
rough!” 


carrying _ his leamin; rakish-brimmed top-hat, 
swaggercd in front of tha wartain, ssl 
bid ies and gentlemen,” he said, enjoining silence 


with a wave of a much be-ringed hand, “owing to the 
serious and sudden indisposition of Mr. Radstone, Mr. 
Leslie will undertake the important réle of Jack Fairway 
at a moment’s notice. I do not hesitate to claim your 
3 for Mr. Leslie under such trying circum- 
stances. 

The audience applauded and eried Hear, hear,” and 
Gilderoy, bowing theatrically, backed off, seeming to 
support himself against the curtain with his outstretched 


In a dressing-room to one side of, and on a level with, 
the stage, Garside, dressed, but not made-up, for the 
part of Jake Brood, sat staring moodily at the hollow- 
eyed, sallow reflection of himself in the mirror before 
him, restlessly fingering his sticks of grease paint. The 
mornin paper had contained an account of the at- 
tempt urglary at Matcham Hall, and reported 
hopefully on the condition of the unfortunate man, 
whose wound proved not so serious as had been su 
at first. But it was not on this that Garside brooded. 
Since Selincourt had whispered that Stanley’s innocence 
might be proved at any moment, all else had been 
1 obliterated from his mind. He never 

ed that Selincourt had lied to him deliberately ; 

that it was the last thing in the world that his pre- 
dominant partner anticipated. From the first he ad 
fancied that Selincourt knew more of the Dunnavon 
murder than he cared to admit; nay more, that he was 
in soine way connected with it. His morbid imagination, 
stimulated by Selincourt, was turning his life into a 
veritable hell on earth. Late on the Sunday night he 
tried to find forgetfulness in a notorious gambling 


club; but his old passion for play had lost its power to 
him out of himself, and he had fallen back on 
ia, the that was wrecking his nerves and 
killing his self res 


pect. 

„I say, . said Luxmore, who shared the 
ing-room, “what’s up? You seem terribly down in 
the mouth.” 
“T don’t know; but I don’t feel a bit like it to-night.” 
At that moment the door was flung open, and Tomp- 
kins burst into the room. 
“T say, you fellows, Leslie's going on for Radstone 
t. Gilderoy wants you to stand by your 
entrances—I don’t suppose you'll get many cues—and 
give him all the help can!” 8 
Garside caught his breath. His features went rigid; 
his eyes dilated with the horrified expression of a man 
who suddenly finds himself standing on the edge of a 


„ Slap, é.¢., paint. 
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precipice. Then he shivered, and his fingers were 
playi nervously round his mouth. 2 
““What—what's happened to Radstone?” he ques- 


oned hoarsely. . 

“ Hopelessly drunk. Gilderoy's had him booted out 
of the theatre. Leslie's been understudying the part: 
but Heaven only knows how we shall get through it 
to-night. Do your best to help him, like good chaps, 
won't you? 

Tonipkins rushed away to carry the news to the others. 
Luxmore gave vent to a whistle expressive of consterna- 
tion and amazement. : 

“Confounded fool, Radstone! I thought he'd play 
the game unce too often. By Jove, I wouldn't be in 
Leslie's shoes for worlds. He can act right enough ; but 
he’s not had a single rehearsal, and he's 2 no 
experience to back him up. Phew! t makes me 
beastly nervous myself. I wish to goodness the curtain 
was wows on the last act, and poor old Leslie out of his 
mise! 

Garside seemed not to hear. When, presently 
Luxmore left the room, he rose to his feet, Jake Brood 
in * now as well as in dress, and with a 
convulsive movement locked his hands together. It 
had come sooner than he had anticipated; but, since 
finding the pert of Fairway outside Stanley’s room at 
Berkington he had looked upon it as a matter of time 


2. 


only. 

4 low cry burst from him as he stared at the white - 
washed wall before him. Imaged there as upon a 
screen by his disordered brain, loomed a phantom 
pieture— The Death Trap.” 
It seemed a prophesy, 
inevitable! 

He drew a hand sharply across his eyes; desperately 
searched his soul for something to give him strength to 
fight the hideous temptation ; but passion, drugs, aud a 
man had rotted away the 1 

Beads of sweat were on his forehead as he left the 


a foreshadowing of the 


room. The rumble of the rising curtain reached him 
as a girlish figure hurried along the passage leading from 
the stage. It was Esmée. She could not endure the 


strain of watching Stanley face his ordeal: but she had 
seen him for a moment, and her eyes and the touch of 
her hand had spoken wordless messages of love and 
encouragement. Deeply agitated as she was, the 
inherent sympathy and sweetness of his nature made 
her pause to inquire after Garside's health. 
that the neuralgia had left him. 

His restless eyes fastened themselves hungrily upon 
her; but for her agitation she must have read the mean- 
ing of the burning glance. She was d and made-up 
for the part of the deserted wife in the play. The plain 
black dress, only relieved by white about the throat and 
bosom, by its very simplicity enhanced the beauty of her 
sweet, lovable face. 

The blood pulsed through Garside’s veins like liquid 

. Again a mad desire to crush her to his heart, to 
tell her that he loved her more than his soul, that he 
was to sacrifice his chance of heavenly salvation 
fer. 35 7 


She hoped 


happiness with her, all but mastered him. 
vil baits his traps in many ways. But the 
surest bait is a woman. 

Garside stammered out his thanks; then, not daring 
to trust himself to say more, passed through on to the 
8 in time to see Stanley make his first entrance as 
Jack Fairway. 

Had any of those who had seen Stanley play Dick 
Selby, the broken-down wastrel, been present among the 
audience, they would have found it hard to believe that 
the lithe, good-looking young fellow, easy of bearing 
and every inch a gentleman, was the same man. His 
terrible nervousness, painfully obvious to those on the 
stage, was only apparent to the audience when he spoke. 
His voice sounded shaky and weak. In the second 
speech, rather a long one, he lost his nerve. In his 
intense anxiety he was thinking ahead of the words he 
was actuall 3 He was conscious of a horrible 
blank ahead. Even before he reached it, he started to 
falter, and glanced wildly towards the prompt corner. 
But Gilderoy, book in hand, was watching him. And 
only those in the front row heard the prompt, and 
realised that the actor had “dried up.” Later he 
faltered again. seeing another gap before him. This 
time Sam Blobbs came to his rescue. 

“T know, Mr. Jack,” said the old stager, “ what you're 
going to say. You're going to say——” 

And the low comedian 5 Stanley's lines. and 
tacked his own speech on at the end of them. Not only 
he, but everyone else stood by him most loyally. Some- 
times it was a quick glance indicating a certain 
position on the stage; sometimes a muttered 
word; sometimes a gentle tug at the arm. He 
made his exit before the end of the first scene. 
His eee the sincerity of his acting, free from 
all staginess, had captivated the audience. They had 
not forgotten that he had undertaken the part at a 
moment’s notice. A hearty round of applause followed 
him off. Gilderoy strode up to him. 

“You're getting through splendidly, dear hoy. Go 
for it in the next scene. Don’t bother about the exact 
words. As long as = ive the sense, it'Il do.“ 

Garside had watched Stanley for only a few moments: 
then disappeared behind a stack of scenery that. leaning 
slantwise against the front wall, masked the stairs 
leading below the stage. When the curtain was up. the 
opposite ‘side was more conveniently reached by passing 
underneath, than round at the back of the stage. 

Only two of the dressing rooms below, on the O, P.“ 
side, were being utilised. The doors were closed. The 
gloomy space, with its forest of beams and supports. 
scenery and properties lumbered here and there in @hat 
seemed — confusion, was badly lighted, the wire- 
guarded gas jets being turned low to save the gas bill. 
The fire- door giving access into the orchestra was 
closed. 

bd hand of the „ as one faces the audience, is called 
the pnt ae, the rent B ‘side the O. P. or Opposite Prowp 
cide. 


It contains an article by Sir Thomas Lipton. 
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5 : 8 ick, cart „then the face hardened— n the many supports, passed 1), 
Reeching ves foot of the stairs, Garside gave the OF: “en Uh trot in’ to come out When is things 4 Aressing- rooms in use, and took up his position bf 
wide . beyond which, not, far — the Fock — fy be — Fut, like Stanley. a not pieree t the veil 2 12 the rope, he placed the speaking- tube to 
assumed the personality now, as well as the appearance, Between the back of the scene and th Instinetively a car, and stood ready. : what 1 
e r Chat played an important ya 
nosed 3 a grim weirdneds an unwholesome shadow, | Gilderoy’s epithets and the shuffle of the moving stage Bt nod — 8 could only hear the 
nosed willig and silently through the visible darkness | hands reached them. Stanley took Esmée in his | A4 soft, monotonous cbivering of tho violins igri: 
lerer Srotraded down from the low roof of | With » swift movement Tested on | that Jake Brood and the gentlomanly villain had plas.) 
he =peres a The lever was lashed securely. | arms and kissed her. For a moment her head on Ken ly villain had placed 


ing down, close beside it, was a flexible speaking- | the arrow-spattered shoulder of the felon in Fettered | the hero on the trap. A faint 


t Lives. The real and the make-believe seemed blended in sound him Jake Brood ha his exit. ing 
tube. 8. 3 ere ls 3 * | that. moment. i 4 minute later, booing. and hisses announced ‘that 
It was the speaking-tube through which, later in the Fettered lives, yet there were links of gold among villain spoken speech, had struck tl 


evening, the signal would be given to Cobb to let go” | steel! defenceless hero, had placed the candle under the roy. 


1 
lear, please! 


the death trap. ; — : llowed Gilderoy’s rasping voice broke the The violins were ivering more quickly, and worki 
ite ene organ oy n 2 faint 4 God bless ou, Rex, whispered Ez, may all 2 af frensied crescendo. ing 
— chatterlng teeth, crept away noiselssly on its | end well ton — The words, — — hoc ie reachod 
trail. 7 1 CHAPT xXxVI. Cobb’s ears. flashed ne cue had 
en ee eke as ‘alone in his dressing: “Let Got” 7 Gilderoy 1 ae teen sod ef te fale, 
room, crouched, up on & semouth. Visions playing „Nor s stone's throw from the stage door of the Grand | knew his business. Besides, it often happened that tl: 


ness. 
Theatre, Aylingford, stood a quiet, but none too | action of the scene got ahead of the m 
his ears. 8 usic. 

He started to his feet as the sounds of thunderous reputable public * streak across his forehead, his He pulled back the lever! 

plause reached him. Ho out into the wings. | collar and shirt torn his clothes soiled, sat huddled CHAPTER XXVII 

e first act was finished. The curtain was being he | up and limp on one of the red-cushioned lounges of the ; l 
back. He could see Stanley and Miss Delisle bowing to oon bar. His eyes were half-closed and wore 2 glased As it was Seen from the |Pit and the Gallery. 
the audience. He slunk back to his dressing-room. A | iook, His head kept nodding and on to nis] Tus pittites and the gallery-boys, packed tightly as 
moment later, Luxmore ce? og is, srly collared 'em in | chest: then, with a jerk and a start, it would recover its | sardines, some of » owing to the atmospheric con- 


“ By George,” he cried, “ e fairly normal position, only to sink down again a moment later. | diti having removed their coats, were enjoying 
that an e fluffed at first, cut out a lot of the 44 1711 — len. t hiecugbed Ralf aloud, and very 9 immensely. were gutting J hen 
business, and there was more Leslie than author about | drowsily, “I'll show—the lot of em. I'll get even wi 's worth of sensation. ey had started early in 
the text; but he collared em all the same. He was | Gil’roy—with Leslie. I—could kill the oy, toadying | the to hoot the villain and cheer the hero whenever 
terrific in the big speech where he refuses to give up the | amateur—I'll wring Zoe’s neck—she’s chucked me for | opportunity was afforded them, The murder scene that 
ag He spoke of Zoe Delisle as Amy instead of Dulcie,’ | him—curse tho lot of ’em!” concluded with the handcuffed hero's impassioned 

t. the audience didn’t notice it—he'd got hold of em | He was in a drunken state of semi-sleep, only kept proclamation of his innocence, served as a kind of 
by his sheer intensity. I tell you, when he’s had some | awake by the memory of his fancied wrongs. d œurres to what followed. 
rehearsals and gets at home with the words. hell make | “Here, miss, another —brandy soda.” They fairly revelled in the opening scene of the second 
the best Jack Fairway that there's been. He'll simply The young lady behind the bar, who had already com- | act, ing the interior of a prison, the hero pacing 
wipe the floor with Radstone.” ‘ mitted a grave error of judgment in serving him, refused | his cell, the wall being an imaginary one. They 

ied away, living, not acting. the scene that = this time, and suggested that it would be advisable for | hooted the bullying warder and the iron-heartil 

r taken from his past life, Stanley | him to quit. . Governor, who was in a chronic state of condemning hi- 

had unconsciously used the name of the girl he loved in Radstone blinked at her sleepily. - 22 to the dark cell, bread- and- water dict, and tle 
place of the stage heroine's. . . “ Alri— my dear. I won't have any more!” . They revelled d 

Luxmore had looked upon * merely as a slip of the] But he showed no sign of going, and continued to | senting the prison quarry, where Fairway struck down 
But Garside . It was gall and worm- | mutter maudlin vows of ve ce. the brutal warder, 
wood to him. He had recalled that Sunday morni “Pll show ’em—may they all burn and Fairway, swarming up the tackle of a cranc, reach 
when Selincourt, lying on his bed, had whispered tha He got no further. Overpowered by drunken sleep, | the top of the 
Esmée Conyers s real name was Amy aa: With | he toppled forward on the marble-topped table before | and revol escape. Jake Brood came in 
a curious, convulsive movement of the shoulders, he left | lim, and smashed a couple of beneath him. And, | for his share of hisses. The scene depicting the Tham«s 
the dressing - room and passed on to the stage. The first | despite the discomfort; he looked like sleeping; but the | Embankment by moonlight, Cleopatra’s Needle giving it 
scene of the second act, a prison interior, was being set. | young lady, realising that the moment for extreme | a distinct — of local colour, evoked a hearty round 
Gi y stood in the centre of the stage keeping the | measures was at ,. cried out for the potman, and a | of | . Everybody that the tramp aslecp 
Stage hands up to the mark with strongly-worded abuse, few moments later Radstone found hi outside, in a | on one of the seats was the hero, and were delightfully 
The Smasher was lending a hand and making himself | sitting position on the kerbstone, and with a dull | conscious of the fact that he would wake up and do the 

iy useful. There was a quiet look of pride on | consciousness that he had been subjected to a process of | right thing at the right moment, He did. When the 

is grim, belt don, fess. “Is young toff was fair dis- | ejection for the second time that night. in, in i threw his deserted wife into 

riigeelf that nicht. To look at him, with his | With infinite difficulty, he contrived to gain his feet; | the river, and, staring down over the parapet, his 

squat Herculean frame and strong features, one could | then, providentially reaching a wall 27) 1 cold-bloodedly that the path was clear at last, the tramp 

have hardly imagined him ca of - blindly forward, supporting himself with his i on to the 2 lime-light focussed well 

as he muttered to himself, he had felt a “ durned sigh “ 111 wasn’t—20 tly Sleepy I'd show em ight | upon and, save her, or die!” plunged 
—somehow I—don’t know where I am—and the 5 out of sight on the mattress that awaited him. 


im- 
first entrance, t lis wobbling—and goi round and roun Bu more th to come. During 
Smasher had absolutely trembled. | But, thengh hia | roadie * bb teren Noreen the third and fourth acts, 


men and 
eart was aglow with pride, he was not i i i i one another that in the next act 
* 1 He di * „ they v ge e the famous picture poster, with 4 
the idea of his young toff figuring before the audience in | letters on it. which the town was plastered, realised. The atmospher: f 
prison dress. os ces “ Hullo—stage door—back at the theatre—Ill go in | that pervaded the pit and gallery was highly charged 
“ EI look far too much like is old self as 'e was when | and play the devil.” 7 with Pace gored excitement, when the curtain rose on ( 
me and im worked alongside, e bein’ C 127.” e paused to yawn, almost lost his balance; then | the ‘scene—the coiner’s den. This, also, with 15 
Then, catching sight of Garside, the ferrety, needlo | reeled through the stage door. He lurched into the | mint, and presses, and flash notes, and spluttering cau!- ; 
med and the lines crinkled up. doorkeeper’s little den. It was empty. The doorkeeper | dron of seething metal, was realistic, and afforded much 
“S'truth, youre a rum’ un,” said he to himself; | had received strict instructions that Mr. Radstone was on | satisfaction; but those in the git and gallery wanted it 
“who'd ave thought it of you, unless one know’d as I | no account to be admitted to the theatre; but, having | over. It was Scene III. that they were hungering for- 
know. Bli'me, if it weren t for my young toff and seein’ | been on the look-out for over an hour and having seen Death Trap . 1 wil 
that I means to go straight as I can for is sake, I should | no signs of him, he had deemed safe to slip round the There was a chorused drawing in of breaths. an 1 
zave asked you to go in pardnership along o me. | public-house at the corner for a minute or two. men and women leant forward as the curtain rose. It 
1 Sot I shan’t give you away. Live and let live, says |. “Til tackle that toady—first—I'll go down to his | had come at last! 
I, leastways so _ as they ain’t rats. Get rid o’ rats, | dressing-room.” ew 1 ore wee on ize 
-meanin’ uinan rats.” one, seeming more ‘ore, | gentlem i 
‘At the end of the first act, Stanley had hurried away | stumbled down the ‘stairs leading towards the stage. 50 in \ We 
to his dressing - room below the stage, excited, strung up, | Reaching the entrance, he through. The lights | the trap. But an audible shudder went up when Jake 
and-feverishly nervous. When he had changed into the | were lowered. The orchestra was playing shivery music. | Brood 31 the Broad 
convict clothes and the kindly Pentworth had helped | The Embankment scene—a night scene—was in progress. | make fast the rope to a staple on the wall. When 555 
him to give his appearance a 1 unshaven look, it | Screened from those on the stage by the scenery, and | shambled off, leaving the hero and villain alone, “ee 
P gave him a sharp shock to behold himself in the mirror | no one happening to be in the wings on his side, he | tion found vent in # storm of hisses and booings. in 
as he had been but a short while ago, Convict C 127. | gained the aire beading below the stage. was another storm when villain, having struck 1 
But it was too much of a whirl and a rush to allow much 2 . to be going—round—round— | defenceless hero twice in the face, made his exit. 
time for thought.. The one object uppermost in his | round,” he muttered hopelessly, “and it’s so—beastly 1 supreme moment had come! 
mind, for the time. vas to get e the part of Jack | dark—where the dickens am I getting to!” en and women held their breath. 
Fai : A difficult task had The supports and the beams and the lumber and tho The only 2 0 1 
been set him, and—to speak ee intended, | want of light proved too much for him. He pashed for- | orchestra gradually working up into a crescendo. 
to go for it for all he was | ward blindly, feeling his way — the t wall, The rope blackened, smouldered d 
worth. 5 moving away from instead of towards Stanley’s dressing- The music grew louder with every second. 
When he hurried up on to the stage, the orchestra was | room. Then his foot struck against something, a musty Ahl“ hy ga- p of 
still playing, and the stage hands had not finished with | roll of carpet placed again the wall. He sank down ah was not applause, only a chorussed, snatehy ga- 
: ; n it. relief. aaa i 
“g’truth!” muttered the Smasher, with a swift, side- 10% no good,” he yawned, „ TI. TU just sit here— | A man’s head had s above the bottom level f 
,“C ‘E’ll ’ave to make | till someone—comes ai ng—then Til ask em the way.” He elim 8 : 
some sort o’ alteration in ’s Bs rt ee arter to-night. Half a minute later, he was lying full length on tho It was Spiffins—the fait Spiffins. 1 
pal, Gilderoy. If it’s only a roll ins deep, drunken sleep. - 3 Still no applause. Still a . silence. 
stage , hurrying across to er side, smaghed open, the -wind : ' 
tanley had sighted a@ girlish * standing in the | close, but never — g the outstretched that, in „ God! But it could not be part of the pe: rope 
wings at the back of th „ He forgot all about | the visible darkness, was not distinguishable from the | The had crashed apart, snapPite iro had 
So ere red SF ae ay vey | CHEESE . nae 
jarside, who stood not far from Gilderoy, still busily ot away, a m ran u ou 8 . 108 
employed in roasting the stage hands, followed him with | the ane into the promt we pall ol Sli over the | A second of ghastly silence. Then uproar, CEOS 
1 


eyes. that was trained right | screams! 2 ith a howl 
Esmée shuddered at the sight of Stanley’s drab, arrow- to the back of the O. P. side, where situa’ And then a huge-shouldered. squat figure, with © i" 
spattered dress. . = the lever that worked the trap-doors in 88 like that of a wounded animal, darted scree ae et on 
“ Rex,” she whispered, “ I hadu't the courage to watch | Scene III., Act IV., of Fettered Lives. There was no Something flashed in the lime-light, sti —— 
; but everybody says that you have done splendidly. | gas jet in the immediate neighbourhood. where the Sots had been, and the rope was severe" 
Pon 80—s0 3 ‘ini . „ * * 7 Cobb 2 from the A moment later the ＋ r every heart, 
eo Smasher, ingly ly engrossed in 5 passed ra figure t And a woman s scream agony, 
a piece of scenery, winked to himself "SUP Pgetelng it, Having traversed’ what was practically the | rang out! 


to A ; . 
Struth; but they do love one another, my young | width of the stege; he turned round a right-angled | . (To be continued.) 
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ARE YOU WILLING 


TO BE CONVINCED? 


We suppose you prefer facts to fiction? Facts are stubborn! 
herefore, request that you submit the greatest and most agree- 
1 the world has ever produced to an actual demonstration 
of its sterling merits. 
We don't want any half measures; we invite a thorough test. 


You are not asked to incur any responsibility or expense. 

You may rest assured that KUTNOW’S POWDER is a thorough 
medically approved remedy, otherwise it would not have been 
prescribed to the Royal Family. 

We do not claim that it is a cure all, from housemaid’s knes to 
impecuniosity ! But we will define what it will do: 

Firstly, it will clear off every atom of poisonous and putrefying matter 
shih Constipation and other irregularities have stored pai in the 
bowels. 

It will accomplish this gently, painlessly, and without griping. 

Sccondly, it clears the sour stomach, sweetens the breath, and pro- 
motes the flow A juice, thereby insuring good digestion, 
and a healthy te. 

Thirdly,as Dr. Andrew Wilson emphatically declares, it will prove 
highly beneficial in Liver and Kidney derangements, thereby 
removing biliousness and bladder troubles. 

etl, it Boke on ＋ authority of 1 Medical siete clear away 
Pimples, Boils, and Skin Eruptions urify e blood, and 
climinating the poisonous matter. * * , 

Fitthly, it aul, if persevered. 1 up the nerves, banish head - 
aches and insomnia, ent despondency, invigorate the whole 
system, and arouse 9 energy. * 

In conclusion, we don’t ask you to accépt these statements as facts 


without proof. This 33 lien in your own hands by sending at 
once for the Powder, free of — N 


Men who work with the brain understand the value of health, and 
men who value health take Kutnow's Powder. The neglect of 
CONSTIPATION until it becomes habitual is msible for 
HEADACHE, NAUSEA, LOSS OF APPETITE, FOUL BREATH, 
FURRED TONGUE, &c., and is the foundation of all disease by the 
storing up of poisonous and putrefying matter. Biliousness, 
indigestion, impure blood, boils, pimples, and eczema are sure 
indications of a disordered system.. If people only appreciated the 
value of ORGANIC CLEANLINESS they would act on the advice of 
the late Sir Morell Mackenzie, M.D., and take KUTNOW’S 
POWDER. If in robust health take KUTNOW and you need never 
be ill. If sick, — irritable, d, or sleepless, take 
KUTNOW and the trouble disappears. us does the man regain 
and retain his pristine vigour, lives, breathes, and enjoys his being, 
eats well, sleeps well, and works well. . 


A GOOD TEST FREE 
OF CHARGE. 


the powder free of charge applicants 
tio i form and 
2 71 4 CO. Ltd., 41 


APPLICATION FORM. 


Name.. aoe 


BILIOUSNESS 
LIVER-TORPOR 
NAUSEA 
INSOMNIA 
DESPONDENCY 
HEADACHE 
DYSPEPSIA 
CONSTIPATION = 
INDIGESTION || PEA JA wna aera 
HEARTBURN | Moca? execs ere 
ERADICATED 


PROPRIETORS: 8. KUTNHOW A CO. LTD., 41 FARRINCDON RD., LONDON, E. C. 
Proprietors in U.S.A.: Kutnow Bros. Ltd., 863 Broadway, New York. 


REMOVES PIMPLES, BOILS, & ECZEMA. 


THE LONDON MANUFACTURERS 
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The Stain of Sardine Oil 

soap and hot water. Do not make 
ten find that after the application of 
benzine ard ammonia this is quite effective. Rub dry 
at once. (Reply to CazR GLON.) 


Tomato Savoury. 


seeds; bake until tender, and mash through a sieve. 
ted breadcrumbs, an ounce of 
ten eggs, salt and 


Add an ounce of finely- 
cheese, two well- 

all well together over a clear 
a little set, place on hot buttered toast and serve. 


To Clean Leghorn Hat. 
hur into the juice of a lemon. Brush this mixture 
into the hat with a toothbrush, and when clean place 
it under a tap and let water run over to free it 
Dry in the air out of the sun. Brush over 
with the white of an egg when dry. (Reply to Basy’s 


Blackberry Jelly. 5 


O66 OOOSO90 404 049 FE SHDFTOE SSS” 


the fruit with stalks 


j hen 
Tai to Mas = 


+ 9BGOOO42 5900 


The brush should then be 
water, shaken well and dried in the air 
but not in the sun. (Reply to S. Coox.) 


Freckles and Sunburn 
ht with buttermilk. This remedy has 


are often removed by 
bathing the face at 


days. It will then be fit for use, and should be rubbed 
on the face and hands 


ly. (Reply to ALLAN 
Set in a basin a teacu: 
teaspoon 
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a ai Make a brine with 
The Prevention of Soot. common salt and 
pour it over soft coal and cinders. The accumulation of 
soot in the chimney will be prevented and the under 
parts of the stove in which it is used will be kept clean. 
(Reply to Swiss.) a we 
‘ The re or these 

Squeaking Boots. joy linseed oil. Pour some 
into a deep dish and stand the boots in it 20 as to 
allow the soles to saturate in it thoroughly for a few 


days. If this does not remove the annoyance repeat 
the process. (Reply to F. H. N.) 


. chloride . . used for ot 
al e Good wash rinsing 
will do all yuna left out on a frosty night, the 


ing process will be assisted. (Reply to JEANNIE.) 


When ealt is dried for the table it 
Table Salt. houid be allowed to grow cold 


before — into salt cellars. When this is not 
done the salt apt ty aks Notes © Ta Some 
people put a uantity of cornflour into dried 


the 
<< nely powdered. Beet et: 
To Preserve Siberian Crabs. ds truft 


remove the pan from the fire and let the contents cool, 
bbb 
possible. For a use a little of the water that 
comes from F. 
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ARE FASHIONABLE SISTERS TYRANTS? 


Being the Confessions of an Only Boy.” 


Atrnoves it is 
I reached man’s es! 


coe say that in business mattans 
to do the bidding of a harsh emplovc. 
have placed me beyond 

a situation as clerk r 


since, in the eyes of 
„I am by no — free 


I wish to convey ma: 
state that, 20 or 5 , 
t slave of three 


reliable 

a most obedient and dutiful 
I was naturally anxious to please them, as I saw 
80 little of them, and on m i 
allowed the three girls to 
done when I was younger and more in need of 


guidance, 
college I determined to strike out a line 
were against me. 
h to go somewhere or 
to do something that I desired to keep from the know. 
Now, when one lives 
it is, as a rule, necessary that 
have at least one friend in whom one can 
servants were always changing, and. 
care to take any one of them 
therefore, besou 


two. If I wanted them 
beencefrom dinner. or from church, 


ild. In my Oxford 


periodical visits home I 
very much us they had 


L. the parental 8 
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undertaken by n 
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and portly individua 
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it would be if I were 
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nowhere to be found 
walk or a drive, so off I go, 
an immense snuffer. 
it was the unanimous 
went through many books of 
the tailor, and they 
finally selected might 
me, 80 cunningly did it 
In my heart of 
go startling ; something 
bark and rude boys 
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receives no more 
my own; while my 
sisters only have 


importance as my 


e same; I shake 


P I'll do all in my 
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Ai JOHN CRAVEN- BURLEIGH’S 
-{| Remarkable Hair-Grower. 


announcement is for the — of men and women 


whe be have tried numerous preparations without 

satisfactory result. I want ee to 8 me * advertised remedies 

it th have 3 — no 6 —— ev ie 4 — that my = 
for amesel ves. growing re * ively 0 I= ive ever roiuced. o no 

import it from Ame or elsewhere, but it is here in England, and strictly under 


the famous formula with which my name Ae abe been made so 4 My 
This scientifically constructed and successful curative appliance will remarkable hair-grower is hundfeds of endorsements daily. s to 
be sent Freeon Thirty Days’ Trial, so that all sufferers may 


experience the benefit of renewed strength and vigour—without 


cost. 
SELECTION FROM MANY 
Thousands of are daily struggling with some ＋ of disease that under - THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS. 
mines their st ae pen nervous, and enfeebled man or woman Wg A lady living in Croydon writes “1 
will find electri aan Riad by the Electro-Galvanic Belt a wonderful pave teed the maa 


restorative to robust health and vi 
Electro-Galvanism, as 2 Ae employ it, 
stronger. . 


the power of your preparation, as I can now 
— my own eye. 

musician in — who has been 
bald | 19 “The 


pont or Poorness of Blood, — 1 Circu- \ sample uit me has 22 1 3 “te : 


e e n we con ofler special belp. Asa nS 5 Law 
we skilfully . it, no equal i in 155 ey AW 8 8 — e ow a sles of le, © 
and may be to restore N \ V 2. as I have 4 for 26, years, and 


writes: ‘I am pleased 


constitutiors to 1 7 enti and ation has done wonders for 


energy: 8 
writes: „M 
FREE TRIAL FOR ONE MONTH. 5 , except on the Forehead, 
We ask the readers of this to remember that this offer is made by a firm with N f A lady writing from Glasgow says: “I have 
nineteen years’ reputation in ths Ci of London. ‘We desire that every suiferer should SS 31 han done mine a greek deal of good, and stopped 16 
wear this marvellous Belt and test virtues for thirty as we are certain SSE a 9 r „I bad 
that it will core, and that the wearer after month’s trial will gladly pay the completely lost the hair from the:top of my head. but under 
re cies. write at and 10.—A „ ee 
no once, 3 remember that, ‘Ie ona > SS remarkable | paration. 
1 toy i Belt a trial, if — — return it to us; it costs — N sec here grees 8 The 
you ing Stirling writes from umstead: “ 
A. M. IEDSON 00. Medial Galvaniats, 29 Osborne your preparation, v. kindly and promptly supplied has 
Hill Lorien. BO. Established 1862. House, Ludgate 700 nicely. I am telling all ratte making Dr tor 


171 8 leswade 3 18.—A writes from T. „Please send 
“Tam from Bisate ute w nice growth 4 e indy writes fr — I have found 
of hair from 7 use of the small your Bed 


19,—, in Lower Bourne writes 
A gentleman writes from Chesham : “ My “Thave teen bald for years, and tried other 8 
head is now covered with a wth of hair about a | parations without effect. 8 of hair is 


. I ur preparation is | now apparent, and I am more than pienso’ with 
Swonderfal cure for baldness, and strongly recom. the results.”’ N 


mend it to all my friends. 20.—A coastguard writes: I am great] 
14—A schoolmistress in Weymouth writes: with the effects of your preperation, havi 9 cu 
“T have been using your p. Sour is ken dud oa, N of 15 years. 


made my hair at first was light, but is now 

16.—A br gd, in Dublin writes: I used 5 
The Names and Addresses of Patrons are not order to save them annoyance 
but Originals of Testimonials ma heh 0 at my Offices. — 


GROWS HAIR WHEN ALL OTHERS FAIL. 


My hair-growing tion operates quic ani in the most desirable manner. A light down of v. 
„. ⁵ r the mete vigoer se oo tan 


ealth. 
ration is used by persons of both se: all ages, and in all the eS ee Some of the most 
noted perscas of the age have tse successful ue the pomade Coos cae ae 
Prevents hair falling — 


R N oat re = 2 natural colour, 
d and ning soa. Leileindte . min to bom af ing pote N 
0 8! wel a x n ir. wing 
re 3 4 — 2 a free a ep write to ibe, mete 

— — . ps for posting, etc. 


JOHN 13 aie 110 St. Martin's LANE, LONDON, w. c. 
SEPTEMBER 
Lady's Magazine 
65. SELLING. 64: 


For INFANTS, CHILDREN, 
INVALIDS, and the 21 


FT. CURED 


—— 


rn. 
A Levely BONBON, Goateshaped, 

Chocolate and Hazel Nut, each being — = 
silver paper—with name on. 


CHOCOLATE: 


DESSERT A LA fans, 
ia cf., l., & 


CHOOOLAT SUGHARD, #9 King Wiliam 1 A very fine, smooth poled 2 


* 


„s 


A pencil - case will be awarded to each pereon whose letter 
és dealt with on this page, cr whose suggestion 
for a title is used. 


oo 

Tun football competition promised last week you will 
find in this number. It is remarkably fascinating 
when once you start endeavouring to solve the 
names. No doubt a large number of readers who 
know something about football will be able to read 
two or three of them off at once; but this doesn't 
give them any advantage over a reader who has 
never taken any interest in football, and who doesn’t 
know the nume of one single player. Lists of football 
players may be obtained almost anywhere, or a glance 
at the morning and evening papers any Monday will 
make you familiar with the names of the chief players. 
So you see everyone starts at scratch, so to spe ak, and 
ladies as well ns gentleman have just as good an 
opportunity of securing the prizes as the biggest 
football expert. Therefore, turn at once to page 183 
and see what you can do towards solving the sets of 
words given. 

O. H. writes: “Put almost any white flower into red 
ink just as 3 would put it into water, and in a 
very short time the ink will reolate through every 
vein of the flower. The effect is exceedingly pretty, 
especialy if lilies-of-the-valley, carnations, or pinks 
are u 


8. T. writes: “ Residents in an American city are much 


worried about sumach trees. A certain ci has a 
number of these in his garden, and while they are in 
bloom the . say the trees give out an odour 
some {hint Us oes imposible 1 ep They 
80 impossi o sleep. 

wanted to know if the owner, a non-resident, coul 
not be made to cut the trees down. The mayor was 
unable to find any authority for such action, and it 
looks as if the neighbours will have to continue to 
imagine that they are in the neighbourhood of a glue 
factory.” 
B. F. I. D. T. confides in me that since a boy he has 
afflicted with a strange weakness for which he is 
ich he cannot throw off. 
d and tied 
eft for an indefinite time. 
He asks for any advice which would be likely to effect 
a cure. J once knew a man whose greatest 
delight vas to wear one of his wife’s skirts instead of 


the customary garment usually associated with males. 
He would never listen to any ment of his friends 
or relations, but simply that he was far more 


comfortable in this costume than any other. Ridi- 
cule had no effect on him whatever. So far as I 
know he is still wearing it—only, of course, in the 
own home. This habit did not hurt 


any pleasure to 
The same remark applies to R. J. J. D. T. If 
all means. It will be time for 


medical man will then have to put his foot down, and 
would be i fooli 


——w 7r*ĩ»?ſñ —ͤ OORT re 


u. The number of hours walking ie given’ 


of mi in the Austrian 


for the last fifteen years, are 
‘There 


this practice. It makes it possible for a la’ 
ble wheel- 
enables N carriage to run on the narrowest" 


to be used on the 8 


country, it Leg 


directl 


L 
lamented death of our 
be as good. W. T. W. 


Tyrol, because in moun- 
istricts the, difficulty of tke road, not its 


b 
. the top rims are — the q 
are at three good 


articles is growing more and more common 


pai 
marry 
chaser 


his 
some corres! 
the address she 


middle-aged 
with a 9 unpleasan 


n 
man * that bat. 
happened to be a young oak = See 


p h, and asking for hers 
This he received in the fulness of time, 
pondence he gave up. bis 

sailed for America to marry her. When he called 
had he found a 


But it has its humorous side. I remember 


5 


posi 


Ww 
eee 
n , she was a very fai an o- 
graph she had sent was that of girl * ting 
in the same fe course, 


and the ae ogy gardens and be inde- 
23 y is it?“ the 

re for foreign travel which has become nouleated 
in the human mind has made ite rance in a lesser 
form in the average Thomas cat. It is certain that a 
greater number of 


to investigating the surrounding count They 
drop in promiscuously at — homes get a 
drink or a little — to eat, and their 
having washed t faces a pap, 
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Madde, ee, ee ser i Capt, A. Bonhes, E.. H., 41 los, 
ines, fe, H. Tudor, IIq. 
8 Wright, I. £2 . Mrs. 


i Od. Misses i 
A. e ee . . J. rr, 2. rd 
0 2 „ „ 28. Hares 
x Cots ome Bos of Cowes Grauer 
Tse. . Wildham. ; 


Scbool, 18. 62. ; Anon.» 2, SA. ie F. Dye, 3 J. 
g Co., "ER. Carriage Sidings, per C. Meo 
EI and Co. %, b. E. K. Co lings, per C 


10s. ; Doris Hutchinson, El 0s. 34. C. Jackson, 18. 6d. ; Ch. 

Joba's 7er K. Lander, 4s. 62. ; H. E. 8. fd. Nichols Then «-. 

21 Ia. Cd. J. A. 8 6d.; M. Cannock, 15s. ; C. Slaux hu. r. 
Dm 1s. d.; Mra. P. mm. 


Officers, and 
SAS 
° per A. Per T. : 4. ” 5 


Grand (F. w.) Total, 23,176 


6s. 31d. 


478 INSURANCE CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAID. 
(Uncludiang ene of a Thousand eee 1 

This Insurance holds good for any number ot c ms te 

the extent of 4,000 —not for one only, £2,000 sx-ial!y 

guaranteed by the Ockaw ACCIDENT aug GvaRanTEE Conrona- 

tion LiMiTED, 40, 42, and 44 Moorgate Street, London, E. C., to 


whom notice dlaime, under the follovi ditions, must be 
pany emp ded days to the above Seen. Temarance ticket, 


applicable ‘passenger trains in Great Britain and Ireland, 
issued 1 $8 of the Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
8 =e by the above tion to the legal 

5 by an accident to 


vans, servants ith pass or 

. Dee ordinary — 20d who, at the time 

of bad or her, ce Coupon 
ber, us 

S 

„ 80 long us the 


that eid sum be paid to the legal 
representatives of such person injured, Shoot death result from such 
accident within three calendar montbs thereafter, nnd that notice of 
‘within three days of ite occurrence. ; 
Pounds will be paid to whomecever the Editor o 
de Next-of-kin of any exelist 
actually ridinz a 
h accident, bad 


1 


Coupon on the front Tage. 
or ber, usaal signature 
at the foot.and that 
thereafter, and that notice 
Corporation at above address, 
may be left at his, or 
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Purchase of tha Publication te adentist hi the e 


. of the 4 Print of the Act can beter 
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— 
„ 1828.—A shower of herring fry was 
2. excitement on the extate of Major 
„ Ross-shire. The creatures 


For in Fodderty, 

to ome three to four inches long, and many of them 
were alive vues peels, pee hte «oy 
a few Geno * * 5 Island . 

havy shower rain, ground 

a herring fry in à toleral lively condition. Eleven 
years later, on September 2 

dene of another such downpour of fish, and the same 
thing is reported from occasion. The 
<cientific explanation is that the fish are carried inland by 
severe wind or w 
the air by a wat 


Bo 1800. — Duels between political 
anon — 1 n of common occurrence, but it is 
seldom we read of @ between members of the same 


Ministry. One took place on this day between the Foreign — 


Secretary and the Secretary 
land's Government. In the 3 April, Canning had in- 
formed the Premier that w 

Castlereagh were removed from the War P. 

could not afford to lose Canning and promised to get rid of 


the cbnoxious Minister. However, he could not summon 
5 to dismiss „ and it was not unt! 
September that the latter! of Canning’s demands from 
Lord Camden. ~~ was at once sent, and 228 
statesmen met on Putney Canning’s bullet 

button of Lord t and Lord Cast 


‘8 coal 
wounded Canning in the ber pt The hurt, however, was 
1 = 2585 5 found dead 
22nd „ 1 —. was 

on the — in South Australia. Around 
its neck was fastened a small of tin, which was 
scratched in French: “ 

refuge upon Crozel Islands on October 4th, 1887.” This 
remarkable information was at once cabled to the French 
Government, which ordered the es ee then in 
the Pacific, to proceed to Cronel When they 
reached the islands they a — of the shipwrecked 
men, and a note sa 


FFC E Spee 
driven ashore, ve on 
nee on added they hed'built s boat, and 


fish and birds’ ogee. 
were about to for 5 
The Meurthe proceeded to Possession Island, but found no 
trace of the men. Their little boat bad evidently been 
swamped on the journey over the stormy sea. 
23rd September, 4 

Stockholm, indirectly caused exquisite of 
the Swedish soprano, eet Nillason. A EA 


singer to the Grand Hotel, where she w. Afte 
sho bad entered the hotel the crowd remained ade her 
windows cheering and shouting until she at length stepped 
re the balcony and began to sing the Swedish National 
them. It is estimated that at that moment there were 
30,000 people in the place outside the hotel; as the first 
notes of the song were heard, everybody endeavoured to 
press nearer the rand a becribis crash ensued, in which 
injured The aight of the ruin d rr 8 
8 the dened crowd gave Madame 

Nillsson a shock which prostrated her for oe weeks, 


24th fe perme’ 1806.—A man who had been attract- 
ing a good of attention at Brighton, attempted suicide 
by throwing himself from the cliffs. He was known through- 
out the town as the Green Man. A contemporary paper 
thus describes him: “He is dressed in green pan 
Pat g n fruit and tables; has bis green 

v es ; rooms 

and faruichol 5 ee 
Dab 
chief in bis and a large watch chain with green seals, 


I, W N lay within four 

— unsupported.— 
went first, followed at intervals by the othe bodies, Lord 
Raglan rode on by a narrow bridle-path and passed his 
guns, 3 he was seen to return quietly. He had 
— 1 sight of a large body of Russians moving north- 
With cavalry he could have attacked this band— 
L 

oa were not fo ing until the enem: 

learned 4 4 danger, and when fire opened ther 


escaped with the loss of some waggons. It seems incredible 
that two such great armies could have been in motion close 
to each other in mutual . If the Allies had been 


well-informed might have have delivered a blow more 

crushing than the Alma; had Prince Menschikoff watched 

their movements he might have cut the force to pieces. | 
26th September, 1811.—A hoax of a peculiarly | 


audacious character caused a scene at Buckingham 
5 developed into a riot. A well-dressed woman, 
0 


the Superintendent of the — 
Laundry, had visited a number of washerwomen in Lon 
and informed them that the whole of her present staff were 
about to be discharged owing to their drunken habite. She 
offered competent lanudrenes two guiness a wesk, s pot of 
er a day, and rum or gin at discretion. These liberal 
— ee e 
lady borrowed a trifle off her willing victims. Some hun- 
dreds of women arrived at the Palace at six in the morning 
of September 26th and forced their way into the court- 
yard past the astonished sentries. The scene when they 


Result of Pickles” Competition. 


A GOLD-PLATED pencil-case has been forwarded to Mr. 
Stephen Salter, 136 High St., Oxford, who sends us the 
N curious instance of a miraculous recovery from 

ness : 

BOTTLED BASS. 


had a very dangerous attack of dysentry, and was given up by the 
doctors. Whi hon he, he his man in a 
faint whisper to get him bottled — ” ani as it was thought 
his case was hopeless, he was humoured, and drank bottle after 
bottle and to get better as soon as his yearning was being 

„ m to the astonishment of his doctors aud brother 


— . ů — 


Result of Cateh- Phrase Competition. 


A SILVER pencil-case has been awarded to Mr. W. F. 
Smith, Wilmot House, Canon St., Shrews' „ for the 
best“ catch-phrase” for a will be 
used in these columns in due course. plated pencil- 
cases have been awarded to the following for the next 
best suggestions : 


High 8 x „ Worcester; Miss M. Morley, 3 
North Pallant, Chichester ra, L. Richards, 70 Kingsland 
Crescent, Barry, Glam.; H. A. Sefton Room Carver, 
— Hotel, Liverpool; Claude Trevelyan, Little Ilford, 


Some, Gefl ue fat Story! 


Tue Iditor is in want of really good original anecdotes, and 
is willing to give contributors fair return for contributing them. 
By original we do not mean sim Lasers an anecd 
and then writing it out in a different lager still 8 

the same idea; the story must be original in every detail. 


All stories must arrive on cards addressed to the “ Little 
Story Editor, Pearson's Weekly, 17 and 18 Heurietta Street, 


been given in her honour at the Opera House, and after the 
enthusiastic 


performance an crowd escorted the famous | discovered they had been hoaxed may easily be imagined. Strand, London, W. C. 


DAINTY FIGURES. 


Ladies who are stout 


— 8 9 H ond ordinery measure, or who in- 
Mr. F. Cecil Russell, a specialist who has devoted his | clined to stoutneas, should lose no 1 5 in making themselves 


I life to the study of the causes and the cure of obesity, we | thoroughly acquainted with all 1 concerning the famoua 
ere struck by the large number of testimonials which | Russell treatment, which is az pleasant and harmless ax it is 
Mr. Russell has reproduced in his work. These grateful al rr e ncions 25 reducing the free bash 8 eras 
5 f 1 A iful proportions, and in permanently maintaining those condi- 
5 letters 1 R — ton; so essontiul to beauty. This radical treatment is scientific, 
it being . Russell's invariable custom to suppress | safe, and sure. Its effects ure immediately apparent, showing « 
names and addresses, for obvious reasons. But as the 1 by the weighing machine, of from /b. to 2ʃb. 
Joriginals are all carefully filed for ane we have | dail yews n and form are reached, when its use 
availed ourselves of the opportunity offered to examine | my be discontinued. 


some of the latest, and are consequently in a position to 
SPECIAL OFFER. 


vouch for their genuineness. 
They come from all pte of the habitable globe, these 
TEST TRIAL CASES, 
For Stout People who have not yet tried the “ Russell"? Treatment. 


SE letters of gratitude and thanks, and great, indeed, must 
BY ARRANGEMENT, A LIMITED NUMBER OF SPE- 
COMPOUN 


happily, robbed humanity! Here is one from far-away 
Minnesota: I am pleased to state that eight bottles 
reduced my weight 3ölbs. It is now nine months since 
L took the last bottle, and in that time I have not dieted 
or restricted myself in anyway, and I find that there has 
been ro return of the fat nor any ill effect from the use 
ESE of the medicine.” A married lady writes:—“I am 

II 9st. Glbs. in weight since taking your treatment; before ee ALSO 
I was IIst. 7lbe. It gave me an appetite. for I could || F.C. RUSSELL’S WELL-KNO’ „cd Ul ENEV. 
eat nothing before.” There are several letters, tuken |} AND THE CURE,” 256 PAGES. 
haphazard, from persons who report a reduction of Abs. vite or 7 N Coen ee a ALS — 
in weight on a one day's test. AS THE NUMBER | BSERVED e EXHAUSTED, IN WHICH 
The following letter, also, is typical of many :—‘ I am APPLIC. WILL 


CASE HAVE THEIR REMITTANCES 
Rall glad to say I am reduced to my normal weight, eo I shall 


be the bulk of fat of which the “ Russell treatment has, 
CIALLY PREPARED 6s. CASES OF_T' D 
WHICH MS E **RUSSELL”’ 


WEEKLY A ICE OF 2.6. 
CARRIAGE I. T GREAT BRITA! 


HROUG IN, AS 
CONCLUSIVE TEST OF ITS WONDERFUL EFFICACY 


FULL DIRECTIONS FOR FOLLOWING THE TREAT- 
MENT WILL ACCOMPANY 1 4 TEST. 


EE r 


Ri 
‘Ss 
RETURNED FORTHWITH. 


— 


1 N XG Wis. — my 
: me . ° SEND REMITTANCE, UNDER ENVELOPE MARKED 
t : not require any more of your preparation.” “RESERVED,” TO MR. F.C. RUSSELL, WOBURN 
t ST anctber —“I am very prond eg inform yon that? = HOUSE, STORE — LONDON, V... MENTION 
reduced in wei abou! one week. ly e 
4 ARTLING BUT SATISFACTORY. satisfied.” But it is superfluous to on quoting rom cd 4 1S DEVOID OF ANY MARK DENOTING 
4 this ba ar ake ap 3 Readers 1 desire 
. to see hun prin’ may write for a oo 
8 of “Corpulency and the Cure to Mr. F. C. Russell. 
: EXTRAORDINARY REDUCTION OF FAT BY | Wobers Hows Store Stret, Boford Sguare London, aA FAMOUS BOOK FREE, 5 
. O., enclosing two penn mps to defray postage recel 
8 THE FAMOUS “RUSSELL”? TREATMENT. b eee Thik remarkable book — besides stamps to de- pe postage 
ir all this — testimony to the success which has|under plain sealed envelope 
n. - attended Mr. Russell’s scientific and rational method,) Mr. F. Cecil }@ Russell, Wo- 
8 sn you oppressed with an intolerable burden of fat? | exhaustive information of the highest interest to allwho| burn House, 27 Store St., 
ave you been starved and sweated, and enfeebled and | have a tendency towards stoutness, as well as to those | Bedford 84 London, W. C., 
i made wretched in striving after 3 who already groan under the 1 burden. Mr. will be 4 a SOA 
of reduction of — matter P Have you—but pray | Russell prints the recipe of the compound, showing its | 1 his authorita- 
| commaneed — Se — frome I i ee that the t oA lye Nee wank “Corpulency 
te m 123 stone able to assure our a ren s ast i A 
5 {0 8 stone 1” 8 i t as it is beneficial; that it ie neither aperient and Its Cure” 7 (256 pages, 
4 t This is an extract from one of a thousand uine | nor constipating, neither weakening nor s‘ckly. On the gvo). It con- tains the most 
test moniak to the marvellous of the . Feuneell” contrary, it ie fons, invigorating, and energising, pro- exhaustive in- formation on 
rn treatment for the cure of reader may ask, | moting appetite and 2 the di re organs to do the causes and cure of obesity, 
oh do you know that this is a genuine P” | their En work. We might add. as a proof of the hesides a thou- Sand teslimo- 
together simply, “Because we have seen and examined au of Mr. Russell's anti-corpulent preparation, the author's 


it, 11 inal fied nials from 
that it and — Nr f — 3 3 e n patients, and as many extracts from the press. 


. — nm — 


a — — 


nt i gloat cong to vet he motets | Mkr s DUTIES IM THE HIGHLANDS, 


Some Scotch «migrants to New Zealand took out with 
them a few thistles for “auld — syne.” The weed, 
contrary to expectations, took kindly to ite new quarters, 
and within a very few years was represented in various 
parts of the colony by fifty and even a hundred acre 
prickle patches twelve feet hi h. 

The explorer, Captain Cook, made one mistake when 
he left behind him with all intentions the ancestors 
of the present wild pig which are such a source of 
annoyance to the settlers in the northern territory of 
Van Dieman’s Land. Some 15,000 of these animals are 
shot yearly and their carcases disposed of in many ways, 
otherwise they would overrun the aig 

Sailors call Ascension Island “ The Cinders,” and the 
name describes it aptly. Some 200 years ago it was a 
beautiful spot, being covered with a very rich i 
= a _ r of 1 thinking sored | =e 
or pasturage, an er purposes, im a number 
of goats. The animals in due time increased to thou- 
sands, and became such a force as to defy all human 
efforts to control them or to save the land from being 
stripped of every vestige of its verdure. Then the 
timber died by reason of the tropic rains rotting the 
bared soil and destroying the natural food of the 


wood. 
AN ISLAND OF PUSSIES. 

Then there is Cat Island, one of a group in the 
Antarctic Seas. Tabby is the owner, being a 
by thousands of its species. Once a domestic feline, 
and left there through a shipwreck, he is now wild and 
ferocious, and any attempt to capture him is attended 


He Spends Most of his Time in D . 
Boots, and Flirting with Shy Scotci Ct“ et 


Ir may be supposed some rsons lat 
a valet, when he Facies <n a 
an autumn shooting expedition to Seotinud, 


And Some Other In- 
stances of National 
Calamities Introduced 
by Well - intentioned 
People. 


Eariy in the eightcenth centu the average 
Britisher drank the sour clurets o France. 0 
had a dispute with that country, and our retirement 
from the discussion was a triumph of diplomacy. We 
virtually sla France in the face, and this act pleased 
Portugal, which nation in those days was a powe 
one, and, on our side, worth cultivating. 

We discarded the harmless wines of our Channel 
neighbours, and our politicians, of the day opened the 
doors of the country ‘to the rich, strong, heavy port 

ines of Portugal. 

Port wine, then, became the national drink of our 
forebears of 1703 and onwards, and the treat which 
chan the pation of the wines is to this day 
called the Methuen Treaty. 

Could that astute politician of that year, Mr. Methuen, 
have looked two centuries ahead and seen the terrible 
results springing from the use of port wine, and seen 
how it has laid in the British constitution the seeds of 


three keepers, who were liberal: id to see to ul! 
matters relating to the part of — to le sins 
over on the different days and to the guns and aun 
nition. 

I had quite enough to do in seeing to the supply cl | 
food and drink and the packing of it Sato the inn n 
and breakfast baskets. It should be remembried thut 
the en are often miles 114 from the shocting. 
box at breakfast time, and that they do not, is a rule, 
get back there till four or five and six o'clock in the 
afternoon, when sometimes a few ladies will put in an 
appearance and join the men at tea. The ladies are, ol 
course, driven over from the house in comfort: le 
vehicles. 

At such times I used to have to put on my lest 


ut, he probably would have let matters stood as t. 8 waiting suit, and I had, in various ways, to art 
cet tiie wine nd ine rend . | ere hem rn nar 

on France in some other way. ; + been presen no’ „a marked difference i 
extermination of the dogs that overrun that part of, the the 1 of my master and his friends; they ur ald 


£25,000 SPENT KILLING SPARROWS. 


Some fifty years 2 Nicholas Pike, of New Tork, 
visited Britain for urpose a peng eome wild 
birds for the States. He inclu only fifty common 
sparrows, because it was doubted whether our little 
house-top feathered friend would thrive in that hemi- 
sphere. ‘To-day those sparrows are the ancestors of count- 
less millions of others which swarm the entire American 
continent. In the States of Illinois and Michigan they 
have become quite a pest, and a sum of £25,000 has 
been spent in vainly to exterminate the bird. 
Some seven millions of the species have been destroyed, 
but to the observer there is scarcely any perceptible 
decrease in the numbers. 

If you are fond of boating or fishing you will know 
what a sorry nuisance the so-called American weed is. 
This weed was thoughtlessly brought over from the 
States some forty years ago, since when it has spread in 
a miraculous manner over the entire United Kingdom, 
covering large areas of canals and rivers. Many large 
landowners are perforce obliged to keep up a covey of 
swans to protect their lakes and ponds from being 
ma it. 

Another piece of folly was the introduction into this 
country of the Colorado beetle. This insect ravaged 
the crops of America and Canada, destroying all before 
it and producing t consternation in those countries 
by reason of the losses incurred through the failure of 

the potato Clerc A then it found its way to 
Britain. The beetles bred and soon spread far and wide, 
and would have done greater damage than they did Lut 
for Government intervention by an Order in Council. 
The wholesale destruction of the pest was carried out by 
the parochial authorities everyw „ and not left to 
individuals. The year 1877 will be remembered for 
that. The havoc it caused to our own crops was fright- 
fal, quite equalling that experienced by the Americans 
earlier. 


SHOOTING HORSES FOR SPORT. 


“Let's go horse-shooting,” sounds a queer sort of 
invitation, yet that is the form of invitation friends 

in certain parts of Australia, in the Argentine Republic, 
and in the State of Nevada, places where horses are £0 
numerous as to positively stand in the way of progress, 
The “brumbics” of Australia are the cescendants of 
British horses, which were no doubt taken over by some 
settler for breeding — — They have increased so 
fast that the“ brumbies are eating all the grass on the 
py sheep ring, which extends some thousands 
5 miles. Consequently you are asked to go and shoot 

m. 

A few years ago Nevada passed a special bill imploring 
citizens to help shoot the superfluous gee- and 
form hunting parties for that — . n * 

Our anti an cousins do not bless us for the ho 
the rabbits, the common briar, nor the thistle, all o- 
which Nature's products sweep in alarming fashion over 
thousands of miles of Australian and New Zealand 
territory. The rabbit pestilence which dominates vast 
reas of Australia, and the means which have been tried 


world. The ancestors of these wild dogs were a pair of 
tame collies which were taken over a Scotsman 
straight from his native heath. The animals have 
retained their instinct in connection with sheep, but 
instead of guarding them they prefer killing them; 
hence farmers have always to be prepared for the 
sudden advance at any time of a ota herd of the 
wild creatures hungering after flocks of sheep. 

In 1740 the first common brown rat was seen in this 
country. It came from Asia on board a ship. Up to 
that time our own national rat was black, but their 
brown confréres increaged so raj ny that they soon 
wiped the original rodents out reckoning, till a 
black rat is now a of the past. The brown rat has 
not only come to stay here within these realms, but it is 
found in every part of the western hemisphere. 


be less free in their use of a little word beginning wiih 
4 d,“ and their conduct, even towards each other. wis 
more like it is when in the town club. Generally when 
in the Highlands, the men throw off all London sirs 
and graces; they do not me for instance, bother to 
shave regularly, or to speak of their titled friends with 
the smallest restraint. 

After the luncheon baskets and thei contents my 
chief anxiety was the master’s clothing and boots. 
When the weather is unfavourable it is a most difficult 
task to get the things back into a fit condition for 


A BIT OF JOHN BULL. 


Tun following conversation was overheard in a 


She: “I say, Bill, what are all these foreigners. 
staring at. It seems as if they were a-looking at us; if 
this was in England Id thump a few of them with my 
umbrella.” 

He: Don't you know, dear, we are foreigners.” 

She (indignantly) : I'm no foreigner; I was brought 
up in Yorkshire, and a tyke’s no foreigner, but British 
bred and born, mind!“ 


— —— — 
HIT IT EXACTLY. — 
Nor long ago, while I was getting into a railway 


carriage, I recognised in the compartment a well-known 

detective. Presently a minister got in, and with the 

three of us locked up by the guard, the train started. 
The detective was in pursuit of a criminal who had 

gone by a previous train. He began to study the photo- 

graph of the fugitive, and, of course, was soon absorbed 
i 


This attracted the attention of the minister, who 
presently observed : 
“You S Jost a dear friend) 
“Dear? Tes, very, dear, indeed,” answered the 


detective. 

“Take comfort, brother, he bas but gone before,” 
continued the minister, who was not a little shocked 
when he got for a reply: 

“Yes, hang him, and got three hours’ start of me. 
But I II follow him, if it’s to Jerusalem.” 


has to explain, on calling his master, that he has ut 
out” — and such thin It is odd that sportsmen 
Se mortals so far as domestic 
matters are concerned; they seem to think that « 
valet’s work is the merest child’s play and that the 
fellow is only kept for form’s sake. . 
When 1 was over and I had “cleaned up. I wis 
sometimes dispatched to the nearest railway station for 
and the London newspapers. Or 1 might b. 
sent with a note to some other shooting lodge in the 
district. Being able to ride a horse, 1 used to borrow 
one of the keeper's ponies, else I should many a tine 
have had to tramp eight or ten miles, and that toa 
town valet, whose are better suited to the pavenen' 
Piccadilly or the paths of Hyde Park, would hive 


Such of the Scotch girls as I came in contact with wer? 
extremely shy of having anyt to do with the servant 
from “Lunnon.” The; the friendliest advance 


During the evening, when the sportsmen are play iu 
billiards or — the valet has to — to the things tl 
will be wanted on the morrow. He has to run in and 
out with mineral waters, and if fires are going he has te 
go and attend to them from time to time. | * 

The very worst time of all for the valet is when ther 
Lend beg wenden dee god ted ten 

i an 11. 
Heavy — are eaten and not digested, and the 


¢ 
ere dear,” said — 7 a wish you 
would save up your money and buy a ! 
“ What for? gael ‘ 
“ We need so many things for the table. And winnin 
ee seems such an easy way to get silver cups an 
Ings. 


to rid the country of it, are matters which are well — he will be clear to those who have the 
known, as is also the introduction of the English | H had been courting her for five or six years, but — knowledge of the action of the body on the 


sparrow into America; but the prevalence of the 
common briar in Tasmania and the wild growth of the 
thistle in New Zealand are barely known. 

The former was introduced into New Zealand by a 
British settler some forty years ago, and so voluminous 
has been its growth that it is now voted a considerable 
nuisance. It grows three times the size of the British 
species, from which it sprang, and the plant is so firm 


had never proposed. 
One evening they were ata West- end t 
when her st ea 08 es heatre together, 
5 modern ts put auch declarations 
cere e f b. e 
“Yes; which, it 
ay” is only done ox tn dane? ake answered 


mind. : N 
In all the circumstances I was jolly glad when u. 
reached Aberdeen en route for Euston. {ter all, there 
val no place like home, and a valet above all other persons 
the advantage of regular hours. In tere ani 
able to out now and then for the purpose of prend ne 
myself and that was next to impossible in bonnie 
Scotland. 


Scott said: “Never put your arm out farther than you can deaw it back again.” Quite s0. Florence Warden's splendié 
. aovel, only “rod is within the seach of everybody. 


“The Master Key,” cooly costs 6d., and is 


Wrrx ENDING 
Serr. 26, 1901. 


RRH OF THE EARS AS 
ebe OF DEAFNESS, 


s 

well recognised fact that catarrhal diseases of the 
A phias are the cause of the majority of cases of deaf- 
nes. This in itself is unfortunate, because vo many people, 
oven of the present day, have little more than a idea 
“f what constitutes u catarrhal ailment, and so neglect 
treatment until the pat changes have attacked the 
deeply-seated structures, and the disease becomes chronic 
and complicated. 

Iiriefly 8 


mi it causes swelling of the membranes, with 
. u al the delicate structures 
um or ear drum becomes 
terferes with the movements of 


ware sounds from the tympanum to the auditory nerve, and 
the sense of hearing becomes less and less acute in propor- 
tion as the thickening of the membrane increases with the 
advance of the catarrhal changes. 
i ‘The causes of catarrhal deafness are exposure to repeated 
colds, extension of catarrh of the nose and throat to the 
er, and the influence of infectious fevers. The classification 
of middle ear diseases varies widely, according to the system 
adopted by various authorities, but for practical purposes 
they may be divided into simple catarrh of the middle ear 
and catarrh accompanied by suppuration or discharge from 
b Gars. 
f history of the treatment of these different forms of 
catarrhal deafness shows a t want of sugcess, which at 
first glance seems remarkab! dest face of ire be eed 1 — 
know'edge of the anatomy, 4 pathology of the 
car. But on further ccnsideration it will be noted that 
almost the on'y resources of specialists were the ingenious 
instruments used in their attempts to treat deafness by 
and medicaments into the middle ear 


until about twelve years ago, when Dr. Drouet 8 
ability 
he middle 


formula of a plastic ion in the shape of a crescent, 
to be applied 15 thé mastoid hysis, the arched ion 


of the skull behind the ear, w exactly covers the delicate 
internal structures of the organ of bearmg. The active 
properties of this preparation are gradually absorbed, and 
penetrating to the membrane of the middle ear, the work of 
regeneration begins. The therapeutic action of the medi- 
cament reduces the thickened condition produced by the 
catarrhal disease heals the suppurative processes, and by 
thus removing the obstructions which prevent the trans- 
mission of waves of sound to the auditory nerve, restores 
the hearing. The formula of this plaster is the real founda- 
tion of the Drouet treatment, but auxil preparations in 
the form of general medication or an ics for the nose or 
ear are sometimes necessitated by the variations of the 
case. 

The remarkable results of this treatment, which has now 
been followed for a decade, show that neither the duration 
of an ear disease nor W can be considered 
a bar to the recovery of ing—in fact, the incurable 
cases are chiefly to be found among those who have under- 
gone surgical for the removal of some of the 
e:sential structures of the organ of hearing. 

So great, indeed, has been the success of the Drouet 
specialised treatment that the entire August number of the 
Jouraal for the Deaf is devoted to a description of about 
two hundred cases cured by this process of medicating the 
middle ear. Those of our readers who ara interested in the 
subject can obtain a free copy of this publication by address- 
ing the Secretary, 72 Regent's Park 1 London, N. W. 

We have permission to publish a few of the most recent 
cures, The case of Mrs. J. R. Maynard is an instanoe of 
catarrh of the middle ear uncomplicated by anysuppurative 
conditions, Mrs. Maynard submitted her ailment for treat- 
ment by with the consulting pp of 
the Drouet tute, reporting that deafness affected 
both ears for several yzars, and that of late it had grown 
much woree. In fact, the hearing was so bad that she 
could not hear a watch tick unless it was pressed close 
in the eare ike bering? 1 
in the ears the ri . Mrs. Maynard previously 
had treatment by an — t without benefit. 

_ Appropriate treatment for catarrh of the middle ear and 
. tinnitus, according te the Drouet Method, was prescribed 
and begun A 4th, 1901, with the result that in a few 
weeks’ A Maynard described — as — 
reo er hearing, and later, in response to an inquiry 
from the Institute as to whether the cure was complete, 


she wrote; ‘ 
Melville House, Alfred Place, 


my complete from deafness. About the middle 
of April I placed myself under your treatment, and after 
twenty days’ 


ENDLESS AMUSEMENT FOR YOUNG AND OLD. 
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except when preased close to my ear, but can now hear it 

from any part of the room in which I am sitting. I have 

not had any return of the deafness, but should I have 
any relapse (which I think unlikely) I shall certainly 

1 5 again. 

anking you very much for the great good you have 
done me.— Believe me, yours e : 
I. R. MAYNARD. 

There is a general opinion that deafness cannot be cured 
when there has been a perforation of the ear-drum, but 
there are many such cases in which the Drouet treatment 
has restored the hearing, a fact that shows that this method 
of medicating the internal structures of the ear is a dis- 
tinct advance in medical ialities. 

Such a case is that of Mr. A. L., of Hemel Hempstead, 
Herts. The patient’s report form, filled out by Mr. L., re- 
vealed a complication of deeply-seated pathological changes, 
which were the cause of long-continued deafness. Catarrh 
of the middle ear had existed for years, and at an early age 
there had been a discharge from the ear and perforation of 
the drumhead. The treatment prescribed for Mr. L. by 
the consulting physician of the Drouet Institute was begun 
May Ist, 1901, and in six weeks’ time a final report was 
received as follows: 


Hemel Hempstead, Herts, June 19th, 1901. 

T am very pleased to tell you that my hearing has 
steadily improved, until I consider it quite perfect. I am 
very grateful for your wonderfu! treatment, and feel that 
J have special cause to be thankful, as I was previous]: 
treated several times without receiving any efit. 
remain, faithfully yours, 

A. L. 


The Drouet Institute has been authorised to give tlie full 
name and address * . to any applicant. 

The case of Miss M. Gregson is another instance of chronic 
catarrh of the middle ear, complicated by discharges from 
the ears. In the latter part of May Miss Gregson obtained 
from the Drouet Institute a Patient’s Report Form, which 
she filled . the particulars of her symptoms and ra- 
turned for the consideration of the consul physician. It 
was found that she had suffered for years from deafness in 
both ears, and there were most distressing noises in the head. 
The discharge from the ears was also very troublesome. 
As an additional complication, there was great irritation of 
the throat. The appropriate Drouet Treatment was begun 
at once, and faithfully carried out at home by Miss Gregson, 
under Loe supervision of the consulting physician by 

nce. 

On June 15th the change for the better was very marked, 
and from that time the hearing improved-so rapidly that 
early in July the following — was received : 

3 Radcliffe Street, Preston, July 8th, 1901. 
I received your letter, and I am happy to inform you 
that my hearing is all right now. I keep as I am 


now I shall be perfectly satisfied, as the and 
noises have ceased entirely. you for your 
kind attention, and the in you have taken in my 


ailment, I am, yours faithfully, M. GREGSON. 
About a fortnight later Miss Gregson wrote again: 


3 Radcliffe Street, Preston, July 17th. 

I am only t20 pleased you should include my name 
among the of cures of deafness, for I am sure I 
am perfectly satisfied and happy to say that after so 
short a time I am entirely . of my ess and ear 
trouble. I want to add that I have not had so cleara 
throat as I have now for a long time. Before I began 
the Drouet Treatment the least bit of cold I got affected 
my throat. Thanking you again for your kind attention, 
I am, yours faithfully, MARY GREGSON. 


These cases of catarrh of the middle ear, accompanied by 
discharge, are, in many instances, the result of a severe cold 
in the head extending to the middle ear, and producing an 
acute inflammation, accom; y ear ache and the 
formation of an abscess which perforates the ear-drum and 
discharges externally through the auricular canal. Such 
an ear trouble usually attacks persons of an inherent weak 
constitution, and is usually complicated by catarrh of the 
throat and nose. 

Discharges from the ear with deafness aleo result from 
various infectious fevers, such as typhoid, scarlatina, 
measles. etc. The resultof the fever is to produce patho- 
logical changes in the delicate membranes of the middle 
ear, which become affected by an acute, purulent inflam- 
mation. The disease takes the same course as in a middle- 
ear abscess resulting from an acute cold—perforation of the 
drum ensues, and the ear discharges. 

If such cases are neglected the complaint takes a chronic 
course, the running stopping now and then, and starting 
afresh afterwards, tae hearing in the meantime being more 
or less im „ and the disease itself getting more and 
more troublesomo every year, sometimes bringing such 
sudden complications as to necessitate dangerous surgical 

The th already quoted show how readily th 

ree cases qu show how ly the 
and the deafness can be cured by the Drouet 


Institute, and entirely reverses the opinion that the 
hearing cannot be restored when there is a perforation of 
the ear-drum. 


Further than this, we can cite the case of Miss Nellie G. 
as an instance of a cure of a most complicated case. 
When Miss G. submitted her ailment for diagnosis and 


from 
complications a te treatment for the ears and throat 
es at Cree and in six weeks Mies G. 


herself as cured as follows: 
Perth, June 12th, 1901. 


| ACHING MUSCLES—PAINFUL LIMBS 


myself cured from my throat trouble and of the 
disch: from the ears, also that my hearing is quite 
reared, T have also to thank you for much kind atten- 
tion.— Yours very truly. NG. 

Full name and address of this patient will bo given 


privately to any applicant by the Drouet Institute. 


While diseases of the ear and deafness are so sucecssfully 


dealt with by the Drouet Institute, the foregoing cases 
show that complications affecting the nose and throat are 
also cured by special auxiliary treatment. 


But patients suffering from diseases of the nasal cavities, 


of the throat, and of the larynx, without any ear trouble, 
are also accepted for treatment at tho Drouct Institute. 


An instance of catarrh of the nose and throat is found in 


the case of Mr. J. F. Houston, of Bridgeton, Gla-gow. 
Mr. Houston wrote for the advice of the Consulting 
Physician of the Drouet Institute, and placed himself under 
treatment June 3rd, 1901. At that time ho was troubled 
greatly by the constant accumulation of mucous in the nose 
and throat, the nose was constantly running, the voice was 
affected, and there was a great tendency to a constant suc- 
— of colds; in fact, a typical case of nasal pharyngeal 
catarrh. 


Mr. Houston continued to report favourable progress for 


several weeks, during which time he replenished his supply 
of medicines three times on the physician’s instructions. 
On July 15th, not having heard from Mr. Houston for some 
time, an inquiry as to his condition was forwarded him, and 
the following answer received : 


Bridgeton, Glasgow, July 22nd, 1901, 

I received your letter all right. and thank you very 
much for the interest you take in my case. I have de- 
layed writing to you because I have been so much bene- 
fited by your treatment that I will not require any more 
medicines, especially as the cure seems complete.—I am, 


yours truly, 
J. H Hovsron. 


Another form of catarrh of the nasal cavities presents 
changes in the membranes quite the opposite of the 
condition above described. In the case of Mr. Houston, the 
membranes of the nasal cavities were thick and swollen, 
obstructing the breathing, and producing continual 
accumulations of mucous. In the case we are about to 
describe the membranes undergo very different stages, they 
become ay, and ulcerations form in accumulations of dry 
crusts. is accumulation of scabs or crusts in the 
nasal cavities produces an uncomfortable stuffy feeling, and 
im a disagreeable odour to the breath. 

cure of this form is illustrated by the case of Miss 
F. L., of Cirencester. When Miss L. presented her descrip- 
tion of the catarrhal ailment on the Drouet patient’s report 
form, she was suffering much distress from an uncomfort- 
able stuffy feeling in the no:e, with accumulation of a 
discharge, which was very difficult to dislodge, and formed 
into dry, crusty secretions if allowed to remain long. 
Mies L. placed herself under the Drouet treatment by cor- 
respondence, beginning June 11th, 1901, and in a little over 
a month she was able to write: 
Cirenoester, June 16th, 1901. 
Tam N to tell you that I have improved so very 
much that I do not think I shall require any more 
medicines. Ra | presses has been satisfactory from the 
beginning, must thank you very much.— Yours 
faithfully 8 F. L. 


The original letter, with all the others of which extracts 
have been given above, may be seen in the Autograph 
Room of the Drouet Institute, where hundreds of letters 
emanating from grateful patients are kept. The Autograph 
Room is open to the public every day, except Sunday, from 
ten a.m. to six p.m. 

To prevent misunderstanding, it should be stated that 
the Drouet Institute does not profess to cure all cases sub- 
mitted. It is unfortunately too true that in some cases the 
complaint is incurable, . owing to anatomical 

that have taken place tho structure of the 
organs of hearing. But we must add the Drouct Institute 
never prescribes treatment in cases deemed incurable. 
Those who suffer from any affection of the hearing, or ailment 
of the throat or nose, need therefore have no hesitation in 
submitting their cases to the Institute. Whatever the 
serious nature of the case may be, or of whatever long- 
standing, and, though previous treatment has been unsuc- 
cessful, all hope is not lost, for the Drouet system of treat- 
ment is essentially different from all others, and in cases 
where other systems have failed, it has almost always been 
successful, thus repeatedly effecting the seeming miracle of 
radically curing patients who had been on several occasions 
pronounced hopelessly incurable. 

Let us state again that the Journal fur the Deaf is 
forwarded free of to all who apply for it to the 
SECRETARY of the DROUET (NSTI E, 72 Regent's 
Park spn N.W. Pisce ™ add Seat free consultations are 

iven by correspondence, by means of a special report form, 

2 ‘ios unable to leave home. The Consultation Room is 

every day, except Sunday, from two till four. A 

0 is made for personal consultations given at the 

Institute. Special personal consultations may also be had 
at any time by previous arrangement, 


SORE JOINTS—IT’S RHEUMATISM ! 


Sovereign Rheumatism Cure—That's the Cure! Not a deut abont it! Nat 
‘because we say s, but because 1 deen cured By - renedy, 
will tell so, Ask Mr. G. Strong. 1 Green, Wokingham, 74 scars 
Md. cured of sciatic rheumatism after years of suffering; or Me. H Milicr 4 
Henry Street, Chatham, who not only testifies to a cure in her cust. tut writes 
that several of her friends have been cured. Their testimony ane ily 
convince you that 


SOVEREIGN RHEUMATISM CURE 


is an absolute cure for rheumatism. It gives quick reli f from rheumatic acties 
7 cause: disappearance of 2 mmc we —. 
of the joints, and makes a com e cure ot ver, 
2 —— — gouty rheumatism, ale de rhcumntiers, 
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WEAK MADE 
STRONG. 


Marvellous Elixir of Life Discoverci 
by Famous Doctor Scientist That 
Cures Every Known Allment. 


| Wonderful Cures Are Effected That 
Seem Like Miracles Performed — 


Ms. GEORGE fle 8 aw 929322 The Secret of Lone i 


ye \ i 
Hollydene, Hen- 8 N Ie Remedy is F 5 
feld writes as Send Name — 1 N 
follows: — 


1 find ur b . - After years of patient study, and dling 

vi- Coon justthe | Z re e experinents int: 
thing I wanted, a BA] Kida, 429 Five National Bank fin 
and ve gained 2 ound f Fort Wayne, Ind., U. S.A., makes ths 
great Hone’ H. SAMU 
from it. Having 
to be about early — AND PR Rize 
in the morning, entitled to select, 
sustaining when 
at work in the 

garden, &c., and shall recommend it to my fellow 

acquaintances. You are at liberty to use this, as 

I tae great faith in its strengthening qualities. I 

am a fruit grower.” . 
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DR. JAMES WILLIAM KIDD. 


DAI NTY SAM P LE FREE. . 85 startling Ss 8 
Address : Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa Ltd., 60 Bunhill Row, London, B.C. II -s Nr oa — 


DLAND able with the aid of a mysteri 1 
— — . a mysterious commun, 

RAILWAY 838 = the 5 kmown only to himself, produced usa 
WON 2 ; result of the years he has spent in re ire. 
. DERFUL RICE ing for this precious life-giving boon, 1 
METHOD. cure any and every disease that is hun, un 

to the human body. There is no doult of 
the doctor’s earnestness in making |i. 
claim, and the remarkable cures that hi is 
daily effecting seem to bear him out very 
strongly. His theory which he alan 


of reason, and based on un! 
experience in a medical practice of many 
It costs nothing to try his remiark- 

Elixir of Life,” as heealls it. f. r li 

one who is a sufferer, 


its 


— If you have not tried 
e CURRENT IDEA | |icaiLLeR's Swiss Milk 


land is to smarten and beautify 

the home with the best available CHOCOLATE you 

floor covering—to wit, Catesbys’ . 

Cork Lino. They are wise in their a 
generation, because they have not know how deli 
realised that where this floor 

vovering is used the home not [cious and sustaining it 


only has an improved appear- V W 
ance, but also that the work inis possible for a sweet-| ~~ —~ 


their home is considerably 
lightened, for dirt and dust 
nevér accumulate, and cleaning meat to be. For 
is done in half the time with 
half the labour than where there 
is a carpet to brush or bare 
boards toacrub. No trouble for 
you to obtain it, for we are ready 
to supply on Easy Terms with- 
out reference or security. If 
you pay prompt cash we allow a 
discount of 2s. in the E. 
Catesbys pay carriage direct to 
your door. Send for coloured 
designs and sample of quality at 
once, 
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 OGDEN’S | 
ent- lb CIGARETTES 


Beg to announce that they are now issuing with their packets of 10 “Guinea-Gold” ee the most 
extrao and unique collection of real Photographs ever given to the pu lic. Bis bach packet of 
these celebrated ttes contains one of the ae 8 to this collection. The subjects of these 
bea apr have been obtained with great difficult, b b represent a gallery of Photography extremel ee 

N e nies as eac lage has a description of the subject at foot. th following 
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Photograph, entitled: New Century Albums”—to hold 

8 2 aie ment. ear nists at Is. Gd. each, and as the Manufacturers of 
. 3 resent 1,000 com letely filled Albums to 
and other NARA. E 1 INSTITUTIONS, or the recreation of the patients 

4 pure from the Fu. at the 2 of One Guinea each, the first 1,000 Albums 

> filled with above subjects that may be received at Ogden’s Ltd., A AD. Dept., Boundary Lane, 
in @ perfectly. clean and co dition before December 31st, 1901. Albums not ‘purchased will be 


rete No Albums will be pure from any employs of Ogden’s Ltd., or anyone engaged in the 
Tobacco Meade; ‘or from anyone" emplo ed directly. or ladirectly by Ogden's Ltd., in the Manufacture or 
ors ‘of: Photos. addresses of those persons from whom Albums are purchased will be 


vertigedfromx time to cee 1 “the London Daily Mail. The decision of the Directors of Ogden's Ltd., 
os 5 ee as final. 
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